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Were about 


to hatch 


a Firebird 


Today, the more than 16,000 Pure Oil dealers 
in 24 states are walking the floor like expect- 
ant fathers. Reason—we’re about to hatch 
a Firebird— PURE Firebird Gasolines that is. 

For over five years, PURE research sci- 
entists have been working to perfect this 
significant new motor fuel. New PURE 
Firebird Gasolines have been tested in the 
lab and on the road in over 4'% million miles 
of driving tests. 

On March 6th, new PURE Firebird Gaso- 


lines—PURE Firebird Super with Tri-tane 
and PURE Firebird Regular—will be avail- 
able at all Pure Oil dealers’. We think they 
are the very finest gasolines on the market. 
We know they'll do more good things for 
your car than any other gasolines. We 
worked 5 years to make them that way. 
We hope you'll try PURE Firebird Gaso- 
lines. Once you do, you'll understand why 
we're as proud as new fathers. They’re great. 
THE PURE OIL COMPANY, PALATINE, ILLINOIS 
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Fire up with PURE Firebird... BE SURE WITH PURE 

>< 

ie ©The Pure Oil Co, | 


WHO is at work on a satellite system for global telephone and TV transmission? 


WHO provides the communications channels for America’s missile defenses? 


WHO is girdling the globe with communications for America’s first man into space? 


WHO tapped the sun for electric power by inventing the Solar Battery? 


WHO used the moon for two-way conversations across the country? 


WHO guided Tiros and Echo into accurate orbit? 


WHO made your pocket radio possible by inventing the Transistor? 


WHO maintains the world’s largest, finest industrial research facilities? 


WHO supplies the most and the best telephone service in the world? 


WHO has the UNIVERSAL communications organization? 


THERE’S ONLY ONE ANSWER TO ALL TEN QUESTIONS 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘ 


Pioneering in outer space to improve communications on earth 
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SYNTHETIC 
RESINS 


PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 


The growing number of industries using American- 
Marietta’s chemical products results from the 
keying of both research and production to 
customers’ specialized needs. 

New type vinyl coatings for food and beverage con- 
tainers—the first liquid ready-to-use sulfur dyes for 
clothing and fabrics—admixtures to improve con- 


MARIETTA 


Chemical Products 


PAINTS CHEMICAL COATINGS SYNTHETIC RESINS 
ADHESIVES SEALANTS METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
PRINTING INKS - DYES + HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS «+ LIME 

REFRACTORIES + CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS + CEMENT 


Progress through Research 


CONCRETE 
ADMIXTURES 


CHEMICAL 
LIME 


ADHESIVES 


crete—processes basic to the production of synthetic 
resins... theseare but a fewof the achievements of 
American-Marietta’s divisions in the chemical field. 


Developed and improved through constant research, 
American-Marietta’s diversified chemical products 
are used in hundreds of applications essential to 
construction and industry. j 


American-Marietta 
Company 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SIDE LINES 


Annual Reporting 


LasT MONTH a bulky, orange-and- 
white booklet lay prominently on 
the desk of many a harassed treas- 
urer, financial vice president and 
public relations man across the 
nation. Its title, in bold print: 
Preparing the Annual Report, 
a new research study put out by 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation. Its timeliness, too, was 
clear: the season 
of the annual re- 
port is upon us 
once again. 

Are annual re- 
ports keeping pace 
with the compa- 
nies? Are they 
getting fatter or 
thinner, gaudier or 
more sober, more 
or less commu- 
nicative? 
writers leafed 
through the AMA 
study and chatted 
with some of the 
people involved in putting annual 
reports together—public relations 
counsel and men whose firms spe- 
cialize in designing financial publi- 
cations. Among the findings: 

No Cloth-of-Gold. Despite the 
wave of gloss and glitter in past 
years, annual reports have been 
getting less gaudy. Many compa- 
nies have reached the point beyond 
which their reports cannot reason- 
ably become glossier, more expen- 
sive, with more inserts and color 
illustrations. As George D. Baker, 
executive director of Lind Broth- 
ers (a big designer and printer of 
financial reports) puts it: “You 
could use cloth-of-gold for the 
cover—but you don’t.” As a result, 
annual reports, barred from be- 
coming even more colorful, have 
tended to become more discreet. 

Sometimes, too, it’s simply a 
matter of taste. Says Peter Mehlich 
of the Peter Mehlich Organization, 
designers of financial reports: 
“More and more, clients are real- 
izing that black-and-white illus- 
trations are often more effective 
than color—and cheaper too.” 

Not that there weren't excep- 
tions. The Bankers Trust Co., spar- 
ing no expense, has hired world- 
famed photographer Henri Cartier- 
Bresson to take the photos for its 
annual report. 


But for many companies the 
drop in profits last year was the 
signal to tone down the appearance 
of their reports. Says George 
Baker: “Some clients have pretty 
well gone into orbit with photos, 
charts and inserts. Then maybe 
there’s a reaction—they pull in 
their horns as it were. Most fre- 
quently, this is the result of a dis- 

appointing year.” 

Of course, acci- 

dents still occur, 

even after a good 

year. “I worked 

on report 

four years back— 

45,000 copies were 

made,” reminisces 

one printer. “Two 

years ago I dis- 

covered that I'd 

left out a decimal 

point. The divi- 

dend was shown 

as $125 instead of 

$1.25. So far as I 

know,” adds he hopefully, “nobody 
ever found out.” 

“Dear Charlie’ Letter. Worse can 
happen. “Sometimes bad form gets 
into a bound book, and it seems 
it's always the one that goes to 
the president or gets mailed to his 
dearest friend at Chase Manhattan,” 
complains one designer. “Then 
the president will get a_ letter: 
‘Dear Charlie, Thanks for the an- 
nual report—eight pages with noth- 
ing on them.’” Adds he: “There 
have been various cases like this. 
But nothing upside down so far, 
thank the Lord.” 

Some firms, rather than follow 
well-trodden paths, have struck 
out on their own. One, Chas. Pfizei 
& Co., frequently issues its reports 
in the form of a New York Times 
supplement—over 1.5 million copies 
of them. Another company, by con- 
trast, sends out only eight or so 
copies of its annual report, typed, 
remarks the AMA, “probably by 
an office secretary at no extra 
cost.” 

But there’s one annual report 
at least that will never be on file 
in Forses’ voluminous library. 
“One company” notes the AMA, 
“stated that its report consisted of 
a ten-minute narration, illustrated 
by colored slides, which was shown 
to all employees.” 
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Shining Example of a well-run railroad 
... superior plant-location service from specialists who know 
their areas. You'll get farther faster, talking with the men from 
“the railroad that runs by the customer’s clock.” 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities 


SUBURBAN PROPANE 
ON 


GAS CORPORA T 1 


WHIPPANY, NEW JERSEY 20 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1960 
1960 1959 
Gas Sales $37,973,190 $37,723,570 
Total Revenue 43,233,558 43,800,867 
Income (before Federal taxes) 5,227,281 4,242,591 
Net Income (after taxes) 2,590,281 2,128,591 
Earnings Per Share 1.72 1.41 
Dividends Paid recetrciceaiths 1.00 1.00 


Percent of Common Dividends to 
Available Income. __.. 71% 


Cash Flow Income Per Share. 3.69 3.60 

Average No. Shares Outstanding 1,436,748 1,416,939 

Gallons of Gas Sold 138,823,000 134,240,000 
60 CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


GAS seyred the ge 


READERS SAY . 


Employee Stockowners 


Sm: Your article, “Stockowning Work- 
ers” (Forses, Feb. 1), astounded me. 
Don’t you think it imprudent for an em- 


| ployee, having committed his career to 
| a corporation, to invest a_ substantial 
| part of his savings in that corporation’s 


stock, and then further risk his future 
pension, or part of it, in the same cor- 
poration’s common stock? 

For many years, here in Canada, it has 
been illegal for a corporation pension 
fund to invest in any of that corpora- 
tion’s securities. 

—R.V. Macavutay 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Steel in Cement 


Sr: In your excellent article on “The 
Corporation” (Forses, Feb. 1), you ought 
to keep the record straight. U.S. Steel 
got into the blast furnace slag business 
in 1910 (not 1930), three years after the 
opening of the Gary steel plant, when 
Illinois Steel Co.’s North Works, in Chi- 
cago, designed and fabricated steel for 
the steel-and-concrete buildings of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co., a USS. 
Steel subsidiary, at its Buffington, Ind. 
plant. The plant and the town were 
named after E.J. Buffington, a corporation 
official of that period. 

—Hersert H. Muir 
Tryon, N.C. 


Reader Muir is correct. U.S. Steel did 
first get into the cement business in 
1910. But it was not until 1930 that U.S. 
Steel became an important factor in the 
cement business as a result of its acqui- 
sition of Atlas Cement Corp. that year 
—Eb. 


| Cash Flow and Dividends 


Sm: You say (Fact and Comment. 
Forses, Feb. 1) that the increase in cash 
flow has permitted increased dividend 
payments over the last decade, but it 
seems to me that other factors are in- 
volved. Cash flow theory is sacred to 
many analysts, but charging deprecia- 
tion in itself does not produce cash; it 
takes sales and receivables for that. 

Depreciation would seem to be a 
method of costing capital assets so that, 
among other things, not too much cash 
is paid out in dividends. Dividends may 
have risen during the last ten years be- 
cause corporations have grown finan- 
cially; that is, by paying out 50% of 
their profits to the Government, 25°, to 
the stockholders and retaining 25°, of 


_ the profits to grow on. 


—Rosin MacLetcuie 


| Cos Cob, Conn. 


Sm: I found your editorial, “Divi- 


| dends: Still Rising,’ very interesting. 
| In analyzing the data, what seems like a 


pretty solid advance is so only because 
the 1954 figures are considerably below 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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How Inco helps promote 


the 


popularity of stainless steel products 


More and more, people buy appliances, tableware and 
housewares made of stainless steel. One reason for this 
growing popularity is effective marketing and promo- 
tion over the years by steel producers, product manu- 
facturers and (because quality stainless steel contains 
Nickel) Ineo. 

An example of these efforts is the Gleam of Stainless 
Steel promotion. This program helps participating 
stores set up special Stainless Steel Shops and supports 
them with advertising, sales promotions and display 
material. Now in its third successful year, it is an exam- 


Women know Nickel stainless steel keeps Nicke 
its gleam—is easy to care for and lovely 


to look at ean’t harm it 


] stainless steel is used for cooking, 
serving and storing because heat and cold 


ple of how Inco helps to further the growing trend 
toward products made of Nickel stainless steel. 

Inco cooperates with producers of stainless steel and 
manufacturers of products in other ways, too— making 


available from Inco Research the latest technical infor- 
mation on metal alloys and their uses. 

In housewares and in countless other applications 
quality Nickel stainless steel adds beauty, durability 
and saleability to products. What about your product? 
Could quality Nickel stainless steel make it better 
and better selling? 


| 
The beautiful, durable gleam of Nickel 


stainless steel makes it popular for house- 
wares and other products 


iINCO THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. 
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BULLETIN: 


The first commercial synthetic rubber to duplicate the molecu- 


Shell Chemical announces the 
most remarkable rubber achievement since 
the development of synthetics 


lar structure of natural rubber is now in full scale production. 
It is called Shell Isoprene Rubber. 


Read about this new man-made product. Why it bounces like 


tree-grown rubber. And why this bounce is so important. 


Isoprene Rubber is Shell's 
name for polyisoprene. It is the first 
commercially made synthetic to have 
the same basic cis-polyisoprene molec 
ular structure as nature's product. 
Shell Chemical can produce over 
40,000,000 pounds of polyisoprene this 
year. That's enough rubber to make 
one million heavy-duty truck tires. 
This achievement ends the rubber 
industry's search for an economical 
way to make large quantities of poly 
isoprene. Here is the story in brief. 


Rubber made from oil 
During the Korean conflict, our nation 
faced its most acute shortage of natural 
rubber since the Second World War. 
To help meet our rubber demands, 
Shell Chemical and other companies 
increased the production of synthetics 
made from petroleum hydrocarbons. 


Why bounce is so important 
I hese synthetics proved adequate sub- 
stitutes for natural rubber in hundreds 
of products. And they still do. But they 
ill lack one vital property inherent in 
natural rubber—high resiliency. 

This excludes them from use in 
heavy-duty truck, bus and airplane 
tires which consume two-thirds of the 
natural rubber we import each year. 
Without the high resiliency or 
“bounce” of tree-grown rubber, these 


tires could not withstand the extreme 
temperatures or heat build-up caused 
by repeated flexing at high speeds. 
They would wear out at an uneco- 
nomic and hazardous rate. 

Now, new Shell Isoprene Rubber 
can supply this “bounce” in tires, 
motor mounts, basketballs— anything 
that needs it. 


Reduces rejects 
Shell Isoprene Rubber will not be con 
fined to a few specialized uses. On the 
contrary. 

Its white color, uniformity and ease 
of processing mean brighter, more eco- 
nomical products. Its ability to flow 
freely allows for finer detailing of 
molded goods—it actually increases 
manufacturers’ production by reduc- 
ing costly rejects. And because this 
rubber is made by a chemically con 
trolled process, it is a logical choice for 
surgical and pharmaceutical products 
that demand exceptional purity. 


Report from Washington 


Shell’s success with polyisoprene 


means more than a plentiful supply of ' 


natural rubber for American industry. 


Recently, a U. S$. Cabinet member’ 


stated: “Commercial development of 
polyisoprene is an important aid to na- 
tional defense. Its availability in suff- 
cient quantities will free the United 


A bounce test proves that the polyiso- 
prene ball, left, duplicates the resiliency 
of the natural rubber ball, right. Note 
they rebound to the same height. 


States completely from dependence on 
foreign sources of rubber in time of 
emergency.” 


How to learn more 

To learn more about new Shell Iso 
prene Rubber or any of the other in 
dustrial and agricultural products that 
Shell Chemical makes, just write us at 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 
They were all developed to make your 
life a little bit better. 


A Bulletin from 


Shell Que, 
Chemical ‘SHELL 
Company 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


“Monopoly,” Lenin once declared, “has generally 
evolved into state monopoly.” For Lenin, the develop- 
ment of monopolies was a good thing: it paved the way 
for government takeover. Recognizing that monopolistic 
use of business power is a danger to free institutions, our 
lawmakers almost three quarters of a century ago devised 
the world’s first modern antitrust legislation, the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. It was no accident that the nation 
which pioneered in developing a free enterprise society 
also pioneered in the anti-monopoly tradition. 

Now, in a_ precedent-setting and historic move, a 
Federal judge has brought down the full force of these 
antitrust laws on 29 of our leading electrical companies, 
including General Electric and Westinghouse. Fines have 
been common practice in antitrust convictions and sus- 
pended jail sentences occasionally have been meted out. 
But actual imprisonment, as in this case, has been fairly 
rare. 

For the seven responsible businessmen who drew 30- 
day jail sentences on criminal charges of price-fixing and 
bid-rigging, the judge’s firm action was personal tragedy. 
Nevertheless, as firm believers in the capitalistic system, 
the editors of this magazine feel strongly that such “in- 
formal” price-fixing and monopolistic agreements en- 
danger the whole free enterprise system. Such acts by 
businessmen are as damaging as excessive government 
regulation or trade union abuse of power. It would be 
the height of inconsistency for businessmen to rail against 
government or union abuses of power but to wink at its 
abuse where fellow businessmen are involved. 

It is well for businessmen to remember that the anti- 
trust tradition in the U.S. is not the work of radicals. 
Senator Sherman himself was a conservative Republican. 
The first President to put real vigor into enforcing the 
Sherman Act was the great Republican Teddy Roosevelt. 
The investigation which ended in conviction for the 
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MONOPOLY VS. FREEDOM 


number of electrical firms was launched, and successfully 
prosecuted, by the Eisenhower Administration through 
its brilliant young Assistant Attorney General Robert A. 
Bicks. 

Obviously, if our society is to keep free enterprise 
functioning, we must continue to enforce both the spirit 
and letter of the antitrust laws. Enforcement requires 
that the law have teeth—and that violators, whoever they 
may be, should be bitten. 

If, as a result of the publicity and punishment involved 
in the electrical case, other U.S. businessmen put their 
houses in order in this respect, then the case will turn 
out to be a good thing for for free enterprise. 


WHERE ARE THE TOURISTS? 


No American can visit Rome, Paris or London, even 
during the off-season, without rubbing elbows with 
literally thousands of fellow Americans, most of them 
free-spending tourists. But look around our own U.S 
cities. How many French, Italian or British tourists do 
you see? Not very many, I am afraid. 

This disparity, strange as it may seem, is a factor of 
very considerable importance in the alarming deficit in 
the U.S.’ balance of payments. Last year American 
travelers spent something like $2 billion abroad while 
foreign visitors spent only $1 billion here. It doesn’t 
take much command of arithmetic to realize that this 
$1-billion difference accounted for almost a third of the 
1960 deficit. 

In his special address to Congress last month, Presi- 
dent Kennedy drew forceful attention to this “tourist 
gap.” Said he: “Foreign travel to the United States 
constitutes a large potential market hitherto untapped.” 


4 
A i 


Why has it remained untapped? After all, by far the 
largest part of the gold loss from tourist spending has 
been to European countries. In 1959 American tourists 
spent some $700 million in Europe and the United King- 
dom. Europeans spent under $130 million here. Yet it 
is the Germans, British, French and Scandinavians who 
are best able to afford to visit the U.S. 

What keeps them away? 

One trouble is that the average European is likely 
to assume that such a trip is beyond his reach. No US. 
government travel bureaus in Europe exist to alter this 
impression. 

U.S. government spending on tourist promotion came to 
just $55 096 last year, compared with Britain’s $3.5 million, 
France’s $2.8 million and Canada’s $2.7 million. Even 
Hong Kong, Finland and Pakistan spent more than the 
U.S. did. Even if the average man in Europe could afford 
to get here, he wouldn't know what to see when he did. 

On top of this, the spirit of adventure of only the most 
determined tourist can survive the bureaucratic head- 
aches devised both by our Government and his own. In 
order to wrest a tourist visa from our State Department, he 
must often wade through for- 


His travel problems will, of course, be alleviated if . 


he takes a tour organized by a travel agency. But these 
are not within everyone's reach: after all, travel agencies 
are in business to make money and can hardly afford 
to cater to the tourist with $10-$15 a day to spend. Yet 
these are the very people we have to attract if we are to 

broaden the base of European tourism in the U.S. 
Previous efforts to deal with the problem have been 
largely ineffectual. In 1958 President Eisenhowe1 
declared that 1960 would be “Visit the USA Year.” The 
Commerce Dept., however, had almost nothing to spend 
and “Visit the USA Year” was not a notable success. 
Says John Houser, American Express vice president 
“Visit the USA Year,’ if nothing else, made everyone. 
Washington included, realize the existence of the barriers 
—visas, language and the rest. . . . I see last year's pro- 
gram like a tryout in Philadelphia before Broadway. Some 
of the lines were wrong and will have to be rewritten.” 
At least some of the lines will have to be rewritten by 
Congress. President Kennedy proposed in his message to 
Congress measures to eliminate some of the difficulties. 
Among them: simplifying visa and entry procedures: 
creation of U.S. travel offices 


midable amounts of red tape. - abroad: inaugurating new ad- 
If his luck is bad, he might be 1000 a vertising campaigns encourag- 
called upon to fill out a special te —. | | 4 ing travel and pressuring oui 
form, accompanied by two 800}- by — 4 allies to ease currency restric- 
pages of instructions. On this 2 _ ae a tions. Senator Warren Mag- 
he must furnish, for example, on 4 nuson (D., Wash.) has already 
every address at which he has ee by = 7 submitted a bill to the Con- 
resided for more than six | gress recommending such ac- 
months since he was 16, a list 200) saat tion. The total cost would not 
of every organization he has 100 be large: the Magnuson Bill 
belonged to since the age of calls for an appropriation of 
16 and a statement that he has Source: Dept. of Commerce est.) $5 million. 


no criminal record and does 
not intend to come to the United States in order to 
commit immoral acts. 

The perils of the voyage are multiplied still more by 
his own government. Although France recently liberal- 
ized its regulations, a French tourist still can take only 
250 franes ($50) out of the country. The British tourist 
is limited to £250 ($700), an Italian, 300,000 lira ($500). 

But for the persistent would-be visitor, troubles do not 
end here. The custom official who searches his bags (it 
is now customary to search everyone) may not be able 
to speak to him in his own language. He will not find, as 
he would at home, a helpful government office where he 
can obtain travel literature and disinterested help in 
finding hotel accommodations within his means. On a 
tour of New York City he will find no guides speaking 
his own language and would quite likely be taken to see 
Babe Ruth's house (“Who is he?” recently asked one 
perplexed foreign visitor). 


“Our efforts in the past,” 
says C. P. Austin, who directs the Commerce Dept.’s 
international travel office, “have been to facilitate travel 
abroad by Americans. European economies being what 
they were after World War II, there was no point in 
trying to encourage European travelers here. Now the 
case is different. It’s a matter of using the resources we 
have and developing new ones.” 

In the press of more dramatic business, it would be easy 
for the problem of encouraging foreign tourism in the 
U.S. to get lost in the shuffle. This would be a big 
mistake. Earning more dollars from foreigners is cer- 
tainly to be preferred to such statist devices as putting 
restrictions on U.S. tourism. It is much sounder than 
such self-defeating moves as tariff barriers or cuts in 
foreign aid. American goods are sufficiently attractive to 
the rest of the world to earn us a sizable surplus in the 
field of merchandise exports. There is no reason why 
our tourism cannot at least be in balance. 
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Productive Workers, Strategic Location 


and Fair Tax Laws 


covers 39,570 sq. ft. on 


a 3%%-acre tract, per- 
considerable 
room for expansion. 
Plant employs 125 to 
130 highly-productive 
Virginians. Labor-man- 


agement relations are 
excellent. 


One of the nation’s largest manufacturers of plastic 
blown bottles, Imco Container Corporation, a Division of 
Many millions of Imco plastic bottles and containers Rexall Drug and Chemical Company, began operations at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, in January, 1959. The plant is now 
sportation facilities at Harrisonburg are excellent. working 3 shifts around the clock . . . a typical example of 
how companies flourish in Virginia’s “‘growth climate.” 
Virginia was chosen for the Imco plant because of 
freight savings in serving East Coast customers. . . availa- 
bility of hard-working, conscientious labor . . . and the 
advantages of Virginia state tax laws. Company officials 
also praise the all-out cooperation of the local industrial 
development corporation. Imco has its own employee 
training program and is proud of both quantity and quality 
of production. Management sums up its Virginia oper- 
ations as “‘highly successful.”’ 


Find out more about the profit advantages of Virginia. Phone, wire, write or visit 
in complete confidence: 
Cc. M. NICHOLSON, Jr., Commissioner 
Vv Ss Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
mco’s Virginia plant is loca in utifu enan 
Valley . . . surrounded by superb mountain scenery, historic Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
shrines, natural wonders, fine schools and colleges. Outdoor and Economic Development 
living may be enjoyed all year ‘round. Room 810-FB State Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va bi 


Phone: MIlton 4-4111, Ext. 2255 J 


You, too,can find these...and many ViR 
other great competitive advantages in GINTA 7 
...a wonderful place 


to play or work 
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One of a series of advertisements showing the breadth of Douglas experience being devoted to commercial, military and space-exploration projects. 


Douglas refined 40 years of experience 
into versatile Navy Skyhawk 


The new Douglas A4D-5 Skyhawk —a powerful ace-of-all- 
trades for the Navy —is the result of the same imaginative 
engineering that has brought Douglas to the forefront in 
commercial aviation and the push into outer space 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. * MAKERS OF MISSILE 
AND SPACE SYSTEMS « MILITARY AIRCRAFT ¢ DC-8 JETLINERS * TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT * AIRCOMB® * GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT * ASW DEVICES 
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AIRLINES 


STIFF TERMS 


Pan American’s Juan Trippe 
now wants out of his deal 
with National Airlines as bad- 
ly as he once wanted in. But 
there may be a price. 


Few EXECUTIVES would feel tempted 
to rejoice when the stock of their 
company was outpaced by that of 
another company in the same field. 
But last month National Airlines* 
President George T. Baker was in 
something like that position. And not 
without reason. He was planning to 
dispose of 400,000 shares of Pan 
American World Airways? stock, sell- 
ing around 21, which he had acquired 
for 400,000 National shares, recently 
quoted around 13. 


*National Airlines, Inc. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 13. Price range (1960-61): high, 
17'2; low, 10. Dividend (fiscal 1960) : 8°) stock. 
Indicated fiscal 1961 payout: steck. Earnings 
per share (fiscal 1960): d$1.63. Total assets: 
$97.8 million. Ticker symbol: NAL. 


*Pan American World Airways, Inc. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 21. Price range (1960- 
61): high, 2312; low, 163g. Dividend (1960): 
80c. Indicated 1961 payout: 80c. Earnings per 
share (1959): $1.17. Total assets: $480.6 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: PN. 


VATIONAL AIRLINES’ BAKER: 
a deal was a deal 
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Baker came by his Pan Am holding 
through a 1958 deal which had seemed 
to point toward merger of the two 
companies. In the deal, Pan Am 
agreed to lease jets to National dur- 
ing Pan Am’s off season for a couple 
of years, after which the lines would 

‘thange equipment to take advan- 
tage of their differing seasonal peaks. 
Financial heart of the deal was a 
400,000-share exchange of stock on 
an even-Stephen basis (the two stocks 
were then selling about on a par), 
though Pan Am also got an option 
on 250,000 more National shares. 

The CAB Disposes. The whole deal, 
however, depended ultimately on ap- 
proval by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Finally last summer the Board 
put down its ponderous foot by issu- 
ing an order forbidding the liaison. 
Last month the fracas was triggered 
when President Baker notified Pan 
Am that National proposed to sell its 
Pan Am holding. 

Baker soon got back his answer, a 
hotly worded letter from Pan Am’s 
Executive Vice President Roger 
Lewis protesting that “any sale of 
the shares would involve a potential 
loss of some $4 million to Pan Ameri- 
can, in view of the price of National’s 
stock at the present time.” The only 
way to unscramble the omelet, said 
Lewis sternly, was to re-exchange the 
shares as the CAB had allegedly 
ordered. 

The Alternative. The CAB's order 
hardly seemed so clear and unequivo- 
cal as Pan Am’s Lewis suggested. 
Both companies, said the Board. were 
to “divest themselves of their respec- 
tive stock interests in each other . . . 
by either returning such stock to 
the other or selling such stock in a 
manner approved by the Board.” 
Thus there was clearly an area of 
ambiguity large enough to accommo- 
date whole platoons of lawyers. 

It was scarcely surprising, there- 
fore, that National’s Baker was stand- 
ing firm. “We're just following out 
the terms of the agreement with Pan 
Am,” said he last month, “offering 
them first crack at the stock.” 

And what about Pan Am’s demand 


AMERICAN’S TRIPPE: 
he felt taken 


for a re-exchange? “The agreement 
was never intended that way,” he re- 
torts, “and Pan Am knew that from 
the beginning. Now they're trying to 
twist the deal around because Pan 
Am stands to lose a little money. 
Sometimes you get into a deal where 
you're going to lose, and for them 
this is one of those times.” 


ETHICAL DRUGS 


MERCK’S RIPOSTE 


Merck & Co.'s canny offer of 
a rebate on prescriptions for 
welfare patients will cost the 
company little, may slow a 
threatening trend. 


OUT OF THE FUROR attending last year’s 
Kefauver investigation of the phar- 
maceutical industry, two ominous 
(from the industry’s viewpoint) pub- 
lic impressions seem to have re- 
mained: that ethical drugs cost far 
less in bulk than when purchased in 
small retail quantities; and that they 
could be still cheaper if prescribed 
under their generic names, instead of 
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under the trade names that drug 
houses are at such pains to establish. 

Last month, Rahway, N.J.’s_ big 
(1960 sales: $218 million) Merck & 
Co. mounted a shrewd counterattack 
in defense of the industry’s stake in 
brand names. It announced that 
Merck Sharp & Dohme, its ethical 
drug division, would offer state wel- 
fare departments 10° rebates on the 
retail price of all its products pre- 
scribed under “vendor payment” pro- 
grams. In these, the welfare patient 
has his prescription filled by local 
druggists, who are reimbursed from 
welfare funds. 

The Regular Channels. Merck’s move 
was frankly designed to discourage 
the setting up of bulk purchase plans, 
whose vigorous shopping around has 
even resulted in the placement of 
drug orders overseas. More impor- 
tant, it is calculated (in the company’s 
words) “to promote the prescribing 
of brand-name products rather than 
generic-name products.” For by lim- 
iting rebates to “prescriptions written 
for and filled with” Merck products, 
the company helps shield both doc- 
tors and welfare officials from the 
generic-name heresy. 

At the same time, Merck is taking 
no grave financial risks. Annual drug 
purchases under vendor payment 
programs are estimated at less than 
$50 million, of which Merck’s share is 


THE 
TEXTILE SQUEEZE 


Are foreign textiles flooding the U.S. | 
market? From the bare figures it | 
wouldn't seem so: last year foreign 
imports added up fo less than 7% of 
the U.S. market. 
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Source: Northern Textile Assn., comprises all broad woven textiles. _| 


. But even though marginal, rising for- 
eign competition has helped to | 


squeeze down textile prices here. 


U.S. Textile Prices 
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probably no more than 5‘,. Thus, 
even if every state set up machinery 
to qualify for rebates, Merck’s maxi- 
mum exposure would be some $100,- 
000-$200,000 before taxes. 

The Line Forms. Whatever the 
scheme’s strategic success, one Merck 
hope—that it would encourage doctors 
to prescribe the company’s products 
—seemed doomed to disappointment. 
Two days after the Merck announce- 
ment, Olin Mathieson’s Squibb divi- 
sion fell into line with an almost 
identical plan, and other drug com- 
panies are reportedly on the verge. 

Thus any benefit seemed more like- 
ly to accrue to the industry as a 
whole rather than to the company 
that started the parade. But with 
Senator Estes Kefauver scheduled to 
set up shop again later this year, the 
industry could use all the help it 
could get. 


TEXTILES 


LOVE’S LAMENT 


For many long years, textile- 
men waited for prosperity. 
Now, mourns Burlington’s 
J. Spencer Love, it is over 
almost as soon as it began. 


AN ANGRY MAN spoke harsh words in 
a spacious, thickly carpeted audito- 
rium at Wilmington (Del.) last month. 
“It appeared in 1958 that .. . the tex- 
tile industry had finally struggled into 
a position of reasonable  supply- 
demand balance,” said he. “Now, it is 
very frustrating to the industry that 
the first year this balance was attained 
and there was real betterment in the 
profit margin, this improvement has 
now been wiped out by the low-priced 
import flood, while Washington has 
turned a deaf ear to pleas for fair 
play.” 

Volte-Face. Many textilemen, of 
course, have made similar appeals for 
protection in recent months. In this 
case, though, Wall Street alertly 
pricked up its ears. For the blunt 
speaker was none other than normally 
urbane, 64-year-old J. Spencer Love, 
chairman and president of Burlington 
Industries, Inc.,* the world’s largest 
textile empire. And Love has long 
taken a moderate stand on trade poli- 
cies. As recently as 1960, for example, 
he forswore tariff boosts for the tex- 
tile industry. “I don’t feel,” he said 
then, “we can complain [about the 


*Burlington Industries, Inc. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 18's. Price range (1960-61): 
high, 24; low, 1633. Dividend (fiscal 1960) : 
$1.20. Indicated fiscal 1961 payout: $1.20. Earn- 
ings per share (fiscal 1960): $2.81. Total as- 
sets: $606.4 million. Ticker symbol: BUR 


BURLINGTON’S LOVE: 
a deaf ear to his pleas 


tariff structure] right now, when we 
have full employment.” 

What, then, had made Love eat his 
words in such drastic fashion? Clear- 
ly it was the short-lived prosperity in 
textiles. In late 1959, it had looked as 
though the industry was at last out of 
its lengthy doldrums. Marginal pro- 
ducers had shut down, excess capac- 
ity had fallen from 30° in 1956 to 
around 15°,. Indeed, Love could point 
to his best “sold-ahead” position since 
the Korean war. Burlington’s earn- 
ings per share, he had predicted, 
would top $3 in fiscal 1960 (ended 
Sept. 30), reach perhaps $4 a share 
in fiscal 1961. 

Yet Love, even though he had fash- 
ioned Burlington into the world’s most 
diversified textile producer, was not 
immune to what happened next. With 
low-priced Japanese and Hong Kong 
textiles cutting into the U.S. market 
and forcing prices down, Burlington’s 
margins were badly squeezed in the 
latter part of fiscal 1960. Earnings per 
share rose only slightly to $2.81. 

Last month came the worst news of 
all: in the first quarter of 1961 profits 
had dropped nearly 50°, to a mere 
46c a share. The reason as Love saw 
it: “Imports of textiles and textile 
products.” These imports had totaled 
604 million square yards in 1958, 936 
million in 1959, and reached probably 
13 billion in 1960. Said he: “This 
means that imports have more than 
doubled in the last three years.” 

It all left Burlington’s Love a very 
disillusioned man: “Maximum world 
trade which truly benefits those par- 
ticipating in it is a desirable objec- 
tive. However, permitting unlimited 
access to American markets by such 
technologically advanced areas as 
Hong Kong and the like can only re- 
sult in destructive exportation of 
American jobs.” 
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HIGH FINANCE 


BOMBENFEST IN 
ZURICH 


Little Switzerland’s Zurich 

Stock Exchange has been 

putting on 1961’s liveliest 
bull market. 


AT PRECISELY 10 a.m. every weekday 
morning, 25 sober Swiss types sol- 
emnly deposit their brief cases around 
a large, circular table inside a drab 
stone building on Zurich’s Bleicher- 
weg. There follows a moment of si- 
lence while the distinguished burgh- 
ers clear their throats and shuffle doc- 
uments. Then a loud, strident horn 
blares, and the 25 begin shouting, 
gesticulating and striding about the 
room. Trading has begun on the 85- 
year-old Ziircher Effektenborse, one 
of the world’s most important security 
markets. 

Last month the Zurich Stock Ex- 
change’s 25 members* were busy as 
never before. At a time when most 
European security markets were well 
below their 1960 highs, Zurich’s was 
in full roar with the greatest bomben- 
fest (literally bombshell market) in 
history. 

Since April of last year the average 
price of Swiss stocks has jumped 
some 50°;. Again last month, the ex- 
change averages hit several new highs. 
Shares of Brown Boveri, Switzer- 
land’s. giant electrical equipment 
manufacturer jumped from $746 to 
$938. Shares of CIBA, the $300-mil- 
lion drug and chemical combine, went 
from $1,704 to $2,932. 

Prosperous Trouble. 
rich prospering when most other 
European markets were not? The 
reason: a troubled world. Granted 
Switzerland’s domestic economy was 
prospering. But political and eco- 
nomic events beyond the borders of 
Switzerland chiefly determine the state 
of the Zurich market. Troubles else- 
where tend to send timid money 
scurrying to Swiss sanctuary. “This 
exchange,” says one Swiss analyst, “is 
one of the most sensitive barometers 
of the international situation.” 

In the past year, fear for the U.S. 
dollar’s future has sent foreign in- 
vestors running for the security of 
the stable Swiss franc. But Switzer- 
land’s banks no longer pay interest 
on large foreign time deposits (in 
fact foreign bank deposits exceeding 
50,000 Swiss francs must pay an an- 


Why was Zu- 


*All 25 members represent leading Swiss 
banks, such as Union Bank of Switzerland, 
Swiss Bank Corp. and Swiss Credit Bank. No 
one else can buy a seat on the Zurich Ex- 
change, which does an estimated 70% of 
Switzerland's very active security trading. 
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nual 1% fee for the privilege). Thus 
the logical alternative is clearly cor- 
porate equities and bonds. 

Effects of Milan Panic. Similarly when 
the highly volatile Milan market fell 
some 30% in a matter of days last 
October, there was a_ noticeable 
surge of trading and price increases 
in Zurich. Much the same thing hap- 
pened when the Congo disturbances 
began. So too, in the past, political 
upheavals in France have had the 
same effect. 

This has tended to distort values; 
foreign investors often seem prepared 
to pay enormous premiums to own 
some stocks. Nestlé Alinentana S.A., 
one of the world’s largest food and 
chocolate makers, is an example. 
Nestlé, like several other Swiss cor- 
porations, has two classes of common 
stock. One type can only be held by 
Swiss nationals. The other class of 
shares can be owned by foreigners. 
Other than the nationalistic restric- 
tions, the two classes are exactly the 
same when it comes to equity rights. 

But there is a big difference in the 
price of the two types of Nestlé stock. 
On a recent quotation the Swiss- 
owned shares were quoted at 1,940 
Swiss francs. Shares open to for- 
eigners were priced at 3,160. 

Corporate Reticence. Interest in Swiss 
equities has not even been dampened 
by Swiss corporations’ traditional re- 
luctance to disclose any meaningful 
financial data. Frequently there are 
no real sales figures and invariably 
“earnings,” so far as they are re- 
ported, are generally just sufficient 
to meet dividends. A second dis- 
advantage: Switzerland’s fear lest 
foreigners gain control of their do- 
mestic companies has led to irksome 
restrictions and red tape on the out- 
siders’ freedom to own certain types 
of securities. For example, foreigners 
are often prevented from holding 
shares with full voting rights. And 
some Swiss corporations limit all share 
ownership to Swiss nationals only. 

But despite these snags to trading 
in Swiss stocks, Zurich still retains 
many attractions for the foreign in- 
vestor. For those who want it, there 
is considerable fiscal privacy. And 
then it is probably the world’s most 
international exchange. It trades in 
over 170 foreign securities: from rail- 
road bonds of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire to such famous U.S. equities 
as du Pont, Goodyear, General Foods 
and International Paper, as well as 
such well-known Swiss companies as 
Aluminium-Industrie, Swissair and 
Sandoz. All of which helped create an 
estimated trading volume of $4.6 bil- 
lion last year and considerable pros- 
perity for the Exchange’s 25 busy 
members. 


~ZURICH’S BOOM 


While prices on most European 
Stock Exchanges were well below 
their 1960 highs last month, Zurich 
was having one of the greatest 
booms in its 85 year-old history. 
Reason: Switzerland thrives on 
other peoples’ troubles. Disturb- 
ances in the Congo, panic on the 
Milon Exchange, and fear ‘for the 
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CHEMICALS 


METAMORPHOSIS 


Allied Chemical is beginning 
to reap the rewards of some 
shrewd investing in the past. 


AMONG major chemical companies, Al- 
lied Chemical Corp.* has long faced 
a singular problem all its own. More 
than any other major chemical maker, 
its production was concentrated in 
low-margined basic chemicals. Thus 
making large quantities of such basic 
chemicals as sulfuric acid, caustic 
soda, ammonia and chlorine, Allied’s 
profits were consequently well below 
par for the industry. 

Beyond Basics. Beginning in the 
mid-Fifties, however, Allied started 
to alter its heavy dependence on low- 
margined basic chemicals. Quietly 
and undramatically, Chairman Kerby 
H. Fisk pushed Allied into making 
heavy-duty nylon, polyethylene and 
urea-melamine, spent some $300 mil- 
lion in capital expenditures between 
1955 and 1959. Yet until recently Fisk 
has had very little to show for his 
trouble. 

When he announced Allied’s fiscal 
results for 1960, it was clear that Fisk’s 
strategy was at least starting to pay 
off. While chemical industry earnings 
were down some 6% last year, Allied. 
on a sales increase of 6.4% to $766 
million, pushed up net income 2.5° 
to $51.3 million, or $2.57 a share. 

First Flush. This increase in profits 
came despite relatively poor business 
for Allied’s coke division, which cat- 
ers to the steel industry. Nor was its 
building materials division exactly 
thriving. Much of the increase in 1960 
earnings, therefore, had to come from 
the company’s newer ventures. 

One such higher-margined group 
of products is synthetic fibers. Allied’s 
nylon forged ahead in a year when 
rivals Chemstrand and du Pont, the 
two major producers of the fiber, were 
facing rough going. Thanks also to 
a special position in polyethylene wax, 
Allied was faring much better than 
most producers of this profit-squeezed 
plastic. 

Other new products which are add- 
ing extras to Allied’s profit formula: 
isocyanates, used polyurethane 
foams, and a line of chemicals used 
to make refrigerants and aerosol pro- 
pellants. Helping, too, was a 4% price 
increase on the $70 million worth of 
nitrogen products Allied Chemical 


Allied Chemical Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 59. Price range (1960-61): high. 
60; low, 46. Dividend (1960): $1.80. Indicated 
1961 payout: $1.80. Earnings per share (1960) : 
$2.57. Total assets: $785.2 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: ACD 


ALLIED CHEMICAL’S FISK: 
February was dreadful 


sold last year. Also pushing up profits 
was a high demand for Allied’s cap- 
rolactam monomer. 

A Long Way Behind. This modest 
profit increase marked only one step 
in Allied’s planned forward progress. 
With some 50% of its sales in low- 
margined basic chemicals, Allied still 
has a long way to go. Even after last 
year’s profit increase, Allied’s net 
profit margin remains thin: a mere 
6.7 cents on the sales dollar, com- 
pared with Union Carbide’s 10.2c, du- 
Pont’'s 12.7c. 

Meanwhile the general downward 
pressure on chemical profits is begin- 
ning to hurt Allied’s own earnings. 
“February,” confesses Frank L. Lin- 
ton, its vice president and comptroller, 
“was a dreadful month for us, and I 
would be very surprised if our first 
quarter were not off appreciably.” 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD’S CAMERON: 
a sad tale to tell 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


MISPLACED HOPES 


The top brass at St. Joseph 

Lead thought 1960 would fi- 

nally bring them a good year. 

Result: their optimism made 
a bad showing worse. 


Ir was common enough early last 
year for corporate executives to let 
their enthusiasm for the Soaring 
Sixties get the better of normal cor- 
porate hard-headedness. Two ex- 
ecutives who might be expected to 
have known better, however, were 
Francis Cameron, president, and 
Andrew Fletcher, chairman, of St. 
Joseph Lead Co.* As a producer of 
lead and zinc, both of which have 
been depressed in price these many 
years, St. Joe reaped little enough 
benefit during the late Fifties. That 
should have been a good reason for 
them to restrain their optimism about 
the Sixties. 

Nevertheless, St. Joe was feeling its 
oats as the Fifties drew to a close. 
Zine prices were showing the first 
signs of strength since early 1957 
Expecting an especially good year. 
Cameron and Fletcher, who supple- 
ment St. Joe’s own production by 
buying relatively high-cost concen- 
trates from such countries as Canada 
and Peru, purchased more than ample 
supplies. 

Carried Away. Last month Fletche: 
and Cameron had a sad story to tell 
St. Joe’s 11,800 stockholders. Their 
optimism, to put it mildly, had been 
misplaced. Hit both by lower sales 
and high costs for its raw materials. 
they revealed, St. Joe’s earnings 
had dropped more than 50°, to $1.09 
a share. Cameron admits that en- 
thusiasm got the better of them: “We 
were carried away,” conceded Cam- 
eron, “I’m very much afraid, with gen- 
eral enthusiasm for the Booming Six- 
ties. . . . It looks in retrospect as 
though we were very stupid. But at 
the time it looked as though we were 
very smart.” 

Cameron and Fletcher did have one 
consolation last month. The high- 
cost concentrate which they bought 
last year was now all out of their mills. 
Only the company’s own low-cost 
zine concentrate remained. The com- 
pany’s traditional HIFO (highest cost 
concentrate in, first out) saw to that. 
Rather than spreading the higher cost 
zine along its entire inventory, St. Joe 
charged it to last year’s sales. This, 


*St Joseph Lead Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 2873. Price range (1960-61): high, 32; 
low, 2414. Dividend (1960): $1. Indicated 1961 

avout: $1. Earnings per share (1960): $1.09 
Potal assets: $117.5 million. Ticker symbol: 
oO 
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of course, aggravated the 1960 profits 
drop. “Highest in, first out hurt us 
last year, but it will help earnings in 
1961,” says Cameron. “Right now, 
our entire inventory is valued at the 
cost of company concentrate.” 

Taking the Sting Out. Using low- 
cost concentrate, can St. Joe do bet- 
ter this year? Already its zinc out- 
put has been cut sharply this year. On 
the other hand, Cameron thinks prices 
will hold fairly steady. “I don’t see 
myself how lead and zinc prices can 
fall much further,” says he. 

Which could mean an improved 
profit showing this year for the com- 
pany, generally regarded as the low- 
est-cost zinc and lead producer in 
the U.S. That, at least, should take a 
bit of the sting out of 1960’s par- 
ticularly bad showing. 


BONDS 


A TALE OF 
TWO RALLIES 


The recent rally in corpo- 

rate bond prices was a piker 

compared with the even stur- 
dier rise in municipals. 


AFTER slumping in the last quarter of 
1960, prices of corporate bonds have 
been rallying strongly ever since 
1961 began. In the world of closely 
related causes and effects that is the 
bond market, any number of reasons 
might have been paraded to explain 
the rise. In a time of business un- 
certainty, for example, fixed income 
securities might naturally look better. 
With the new President in the White 
House repeatedly pledging himself to 
sound financing and a sound dollar, 
inflation might be losing some of its 
terror. Barely conceivable, too, was 
the possibility that the classic re- 
lationship between bond yields and 
stock yields was being restored, with 
bond interest once again being lower 
than stock dividends. 

The Trivial Cause. But to many a 
bond man last month, there was a far 
more simple reason for the rise. With 
remarkable unanimity, experts agreed 
that corporate bond prices were rising 
simply as a result of supply and de- 
mand. “By our count,” said Edwin 
Roginski of Wall Street’s Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, “only $116 
million in bonds came to market in 
January from six different companies. 
The year before, there was $262 mil- 
lion worth from ten companies.” The 
outlook in February and March, bar- 
ring some drastic upward revision in 
corporate capital spending plans for 
1961 (down an estimated 7% from 
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1960), was for similar cutbacks in the 
supply of new bond issues. 

At the same time, demand remained 
strong. “No matter what the supply 
is,’ says John Gourville, another 
Paine, Webber man, “there is always 
a lot of money around that must be 
invested without delay—from mutual 
funds, pension and trust funds.” Thus, 
with reduced supplies and relatively 
undiminished demand, the balance be- 
tween the two in the corporate bond 
market last month seemed more than 
a little out of whack. 

Under the circumstances, some bond 
experts couldn’t help but turn ad- 
miring eyes toward yet another corner 
of their field—the part filled with 
tax-exempt municipal bonds. There, 
an even stronger and longer rally had 
been going on (see chart). “Now 
that’s a market,” says John Gourville, 
“that has not been distorted by even 
a temporary shortage of new issues. 
By comparison, the recent corporate 
bond prices are phony.” 

There was no denying the point. 
True, last month the visible supply 
of municipal bonds scheduled to come 
to market was “only” a little above 
$364 million. In 1960 the supply had 
at times approached $500 million. But 
even at recent levels, the municipal 
market has been a consistently well- 
supplied one, even worrisomely so at 
times (Forses, July 15, 1960, p. 37). 

Considering the tax advantages that 
municipals carry (the interest on al- 
most all types of municipal bonds is 
exempt from income taxes while cor- 
porate bond interest is not), many 
bond experts felt that, even at their 
recent highs, municipal bonds were 


Corporate bond prices have rallied 
smartly in recent weeks. Yet that rally 
pales in comparison with the movement 
of municipal bonds. Corporates last 
month had yet to regain highs set in 
early 1959. But municipals stood nearly 
6% above their March 1959 high point, 
more than 11% above their low point 
just a year ago. 
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still something of a bargain. Last 
month, for example, municipals were 
yielding 3.31% on average, against 
4.27% for high-grade corporate bonds. 
At those rates, even a taxpayer in 
the 23% bracket came out ahead in 
terms of net cash if he had a sizable 
chunk of municipals. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


DIAL M FOR 
MONEY 


Calling on its legion of stock- 


holders for new capital, 

AT&T is offering terms 

which virtually ensure a 
welcome. 


It isn’t often that the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. gets its 
stockholders on the line to borrow 
money. But when it does, the world’s 
largest public utility does it in a 
really big way. This time, the tenth 
since the war, it called on them for 
a whopping $965 million. That made 
it the largest stock offering in Ameri- 
can financial history. 

The big telephone company has a 
compelling use for every dollar of it. 
Atop its tremendous $24-billion post- 
war expansion, present plans are to 
spend a huge $2.5 billion on con- 
struction this year. Still another $1 
billion is projected for a ten-year re- 
search and development program at 
the company’s Bell Laboratories. The 
question was how to fund these ef- 
forts, and last year the giant utility 
decided to do it by offering more 
equity to its 1.9 million stockholders. 

Last month Mother Bell announced 
the terms. They were handsome ones. 
It will distribute stock rights on the 
basis of one right for each 20 shares 
held as of Feb. 23. The 11,225,000 
shares to be offered are priced at $86 
a share, compared with a current 
market for AT&T common of $113. 
Brokers estimated that the rights 
would thus be worth about $1.28 each 
to stockholders who wished to sell 
rather than exercise them. 

There was a time not so long ago 
when AT&T, though a growth com- 
pany, was scarcely ranked as a 
growth stock. Back then, stockholders 
might not have been so eager for an 
offer of common which could only 
dilute their existing equity. But not 
so these days when AT&T is creat- 
ing a sort of second career for itself 
as a builder of growing earnings on 
equity. So Wall Street’s guess is that 
Mother Bell, in calling on her stock- 
holders for more capital, will get an 
enthusiastic response. 
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TEXTILES 


CHARGE! 


Desperation, not heroism, 

seemed to prompt American 

Enka’s brave move to raise 
tire yarn prices. 


THESE DAYS, any time a textile fiber 
producer raises a price, he is in a 
situation much like that of a young 
cavalry commander hopefully yelling 
“charge!” Nervously he looks over his 
shoulder to see whether anyone is fol- 
lowing him into the fray. Just so last 
month was American Enka Corp.’s* 
President Philip B. Stull. 

Ever since 1959, Stull and other 
rayon producers have been unde: 
heavy competitive fire in a key mar- 
ket—the high-tenacity rayon yarns 
used to make tires. Harassed by 
price-cutting salvos from nylon tire 


American Enka Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 24 Price range (1860-61): high, 
3342; low, 17's. Dividend (1960): 65c. Indi- 
cated 1961 pavout: none. Earnings per share 
(1960): 50c. Total assets: $99.2 million. Tick- 


er symbol: ANK. 


A 


yarn makers, and subverted by their 
own abundant production capacity, 
rayon men had retreated fast. As 1961 
began, key grades of rayon tire cord 
were selling 20° below the prices 
they commanded just 18 months be- 
fore. 

Counterattack. But one day last 
month, although he could see no 
change in his strategic position, Stull 
got tired of retreating, whirled in his 
tracks and yelled “charge!” In a move 
that caught competitors and custom- 
ers completely by surprise, Stull sud- 
denly announced an across-the-board 
increase in the price of his high- 
tenacity tire yarn. 

For a couple of suspenseful days, 
Stull seemed to be galloping all alone. 
His competitors—Beaunit, du Pont, 
American Viscose, Industrial Rayon 
and Courtalds of Canada—said noth- 
ing, did nothing. If none followed his 
price lead, of course, Stull would have 
had no choice but to beat a hasty re- 
treat. But soon enough, to his vast re- 
lief, Stull had all the company he could 
wish, or stand. Within a week, every 
one of his competitors producing the 
all-important 1,100- and 1,650-denier 


A recent announcement by Chairman Henry C. Alexander of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. spot- 


tire yarn marketed as Tyrex followed 
suit. 

Limited Victory. Successful as it was, 
Stull’s victory was a modest one. At 
51 cents per pound, for example, 1,650- 
denier tire yarn is still selling 15¢, 
below its 1959 level. There was, more- 
over, considerable reason to question 
Stull’s bravery on yet another count. 
For it was highly debatable, to say 
the least, whether it was motivated so 
much by innate heroism as by sheer 
desperation. 

At least one authoritative industry 
voice chose the latter interpretation. 
“Rayon tire cord makers,” said Chemi- 
cal Week magazine, “are gasping for 
profit.” If not literally gasping, Ameri- 
can Enka of late certainly has been 
breathing hard. Although its $95 mil- 
lion in sales for 1960 were just 13°, 
below 1959's record $109.2 million, its 
net profit had fallen an agonizing 88%. 
from $4.31 to 50c per share—Enka’s 
worst showing since World War II. 
And where quarterly dividends of 50c 
per share were quite routine in hap- 
pier days in the mid-1950s, last fall 
American Enka stopped paying divi- 
dends altogether. 


lighted a relatively little known kind of banking organization: the bank holding company. Alexander 
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explained that Morgan Guaranty proposed teaming up with six upstate New York banks to form a $6.1- 
billion (assets) state-wide banking organization. But the Morgan New York State Corp. will not involve 
a simple merger: each bank will retain its separate identity, be run by local personnel. Ownership of 
all seven banks, however, will be vested in the holding company which will also provide each bank access 
to central funds and central checking facilities. It is only through such a holding company concept that 
banking organizations can operate state-wide in New York. Other bank holding companies, such as First- 
america and Northwest Bancorporation, use the holding company form of organization to operate 
in more than one state. Below are statistics on leading U.S. bank holding companies. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


GENERATION UNTO GENERATION 


First in both sales and profits among U.S. farm sup- 
pliers, Deere & Co. is now boldly reaching for a bigger 
share of a static market with a whole new generation of 
tractors. The cost is great—but so are the potential rewards. 


ALL pay long the big planes buzzed in 
and out of Dallas’ Love Field. They 
carried passengers from New York 
and New Dorp (Pa.), from Paris, 
France and Paris, Ill., from Seattle 
and Sewanee (Tenn.). When dark- 
ness fell on Monday, Aug. 29, 1960, 
more than 6,000 passengers—the big- 
gest industrial airlift in history—had 
been safely landed. Deere & Co.,* 
the nation’s biggest maker of farm 
equipment, was getting set to launch 
the boldest venture of its 124-year 
career. 

The next day, customers in Dallas’ 
swank Nieman-Marcus store got quite 
a surprise. At the stroke of noon, Re- 
tailer Stanley Marcus whipped the 
wrappings off a huge, 20-foot box 
which stood in the middle of N-M’s 
jewelry department. Its contents: a 
rakish-looking, grass-green farm 
tractor. From its sides myriad dia- 
monds (hastily affixed with Scotch 
tape by willing N-M_ salespeople) 
twinkled the-name of its maker: John 
Deere. The customers stared, grinned, 
and broke into applause. 


*Deere & Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price: 
5734. Price range (1960-61): high, 5914; low, 
381g. Dividend (fiscal 1960) : $2. Indicated 
fiscal 1961 payout: . Earnings per share 
(fiscal 1960): $2.57. Total assets: $597.2 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: DE. 


+The name by which the company is known 
to its dealers, its customers and most of its 
employees. It perpetuates the name of 
Deere’s founder, the Illinois blacksmith who 
invented the steel plow which broke the 
Western plains. 


DEERE’S PRESIDENT HEWITT MANNING 
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Thus did Deere introduce its some- 
what grandiosely titled “New Genera- 
tion of Power” in tractors and related 
farm equipment, a new-from-the- 
ground-up line on which rides its 
hope of maintaining its No. One sales 
standing down on the farm. Earlier 
that day, the entire Deere U.S. and 
Canadian dealer group plus many 
foreign distributors, some 6,000 in all, 
had enthusiastically previewed the 
new models. Fifteen months in the 
planning, “Deere Day in Dallas” in- 
cluded (besides the customary pep 
talks) an ice show and fireworks dis- 
play. The cost to Deere: $1.25 million. 

Striding purposefully through all 
the Dallas doings was a lanky (6 ft. 
4 in.) Californian with a somewhat 
shy grin: William Alexander Hewitt, 
46, president of Deere since 1955. 
Hewitt had good reason to be a bit 
anxious about the reception of the 
“New Generation.” Its development 
had been long and costly, and to bring 
it into being Deere had deliberately 
absorbed expenses which made 1960 
its poorest in profits since 1946. 

No mere annual model change in- 
duced Deere to undertake its Dallas 
ballyhoo. It was, instead, a calculated 
and risky break with the past. Since 
1918, Deere had built nothing but two- 
cylinder tractors, all of them devel- 
oped from the Waterloo Boy line it 
bought in that year. For 42 years, 
Deere has thus been identified by 


TEN-TON TRACTOR: 


after 42 years of “putt-putts,” 


farmers with the easily maintained, 
economical “putt-putts,” so called be- 
cause of their distinctive noise. 

Long after its major competitors had 
switched their lines to four- and six- 
cylinder models, Deere clung stub- 
bornly to two cylinders, refining and 
improving the breed each year but 
refusing to abandon its basic design. 
This stubbornness had no apparent ill 
effects. From 1954 through 1959, 
Deere’s sales swelled more than $200 
million, and in 1958 it wrested the top 
spot in U.S. farm equipment sales 
from longtime leader International 
Harvester. 

Nonetheless, Deere men had long 
been aware that increasing power re- 
quirements on the farm made the 
demise of two-cylinder tractors only 
a matter of time. Back in 1953 they 
acknowledged that fact with a deci- 
sion to press forward on four- and 
six-cylinder models—a decision which 
fell to Hewitt, as executive vice presi- 
dent and heir apparent to Deere’s 
boss, Colonel Charles Deere Wiman, 
to implement. 

To maintain the secrecy in which 
new tractors, like new autos, are 
shrouded, Deere built a new $10-mil- 
lion research center at Waterloo, Iowa. 
Noted Industrial Designer Henry 
Dreyfuss set to work styling the new 
line (he has had a hand in almost 
every piece of Deere equipment for 
the past 25 years, sees his job as part- 
ly that of building a “family resem- 
blance” into disparate-looking pieces 
of equipment). 

A Matter of Timing. “Just when to 
introduce the new line was a matter 
of rather delicate timing,” says Bill 
Hewitt. “We wanted to stay with the 
two-cylinder line as long as it had 
both utility and sales appeal, but make 
the switch before it fell out of favor 


a new-from-the-ground-up line 
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DEERE’S HEWITT: 
opening up a shy success 


with farmers. After all, farmers are 
our No. One market—until recently. 
our only market.” 

As hindsight proved, Deere could 
hardly have picked a better year than 
1960 to make the changeover. Tool- 
ing for the new line necessitated a 
five-month shutdown of its two trac- 
tor plants, which together account for 
perhaps 45°; of a normal year’s sales. 
That shutdown, however, coincided 
with a marked falloff in domestic 
farm equipment sales as farmers felt 
the pinch of lower income in 1959 
and early 1960. 

Thus, though in fiscal 1960 (ended 
Oct. 31) Deere’s sales fell 14° (to 


$468 million) and earnings dropped a ~ 


jolting 63°, (to $2.57 a share), it did 
not miss out on a potential bumper 
year. In fact, its indifferent profit 
showing was matched last year by 
competitors who had no such unusual 
expenses as Deere incurred. 

Up Cycle? Looking back now. Deere 
men are frank to acknowledge the 
anxiety they felt about the success of 
the “New Generation”—an anxiety 
now largely allayed by buyers’ re- 
actions. Not that any hats are yet 
being tossed in the air around Deere’s 
Moline, Ill. headquarters. “It’s too 
early to tell finally about the new 
line’s success,” says Hewitt cautious- 
ly. “The initial reception has been 
excellent, but we'd prefer to wait 
until the tractors have been in farm- 
ers’ hands a full harvest season.” 

Certainly Deere spared no effort to 
make the “New Generation” the last 
word in modern farm tractors. So 
completely was it redesigned that only 
the standard-sized nuts and bolts were 
left from Deere’s former lines. 

Whether Deere’s new line proves 
a big or merely a modest success ulti- 
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quarter 


(ended Jan. 31) compared 


mately depends on several factors be- 
yond Hewitt’s control: factors like 
weather (which was notably bad for 
spring planting in 1960) and govern- 
ment farm legislation (which Deere 
thinks is not likely to be much changed 
in 1961). The biggest intangible, of 
course, is the farmer himself as he 
totes up his 1960 income and weighs 
the prospects for a good crop in 1961. 

“The agricultural economy,” notes 
Hewitt, “tends to follow a cycle some- 
what independent of the general 
economy.” This is true; farm cash re- 
ceipts hit an all-time high in 1958, an 
industrial recession year. Adds Hew- 
itt: “It’s basically the swings of the 
agricultural cycle which influence the 
farmer’s equipment purchases.” Some 
farmers, he acknowledges, may be de- 
ferring their buying because of the 
present recession. But more, he be- 
lieves, will be swayed by the pros- 
pects for the coming harvest. 

Currently, those prospects look fair- 
ly bright. Farmers’ cash receipts from 
marketings, after declining through 
1959 and early 1960, turned upward 
about midyear, when the rest of the 
economy began to slip. Last year’s 
cash receipts approximated $34 bil- 
lion, up half a billion from 1959 and 
not far short of 1958’s record $34.6 
billion (including Government pay- 
ments). Preliminary Agriculture De- 
partment estimates for 1961 suggest 
another modest rise, to perhaps $34.5 
billion. 

Massive Market. Whether he is in a 
spending mood or not, the farmer un- 
deniably constitutes a big, profitable 
market for Deere and its competitors. 

In 1960, for example, total U.S. farm 
equipment sales (exclusive of exports) 
reached an estimated $1.6 billion, $200 
million less than the record 1959 fig- 
ure. Exports probably added an- 


other $400 million. More important to 
Deere, the farmer has been spending 
a steadily increasing amount of his 
income on labor-saving farm equip- 


ment. In 1948 such equipment took 
only 9.4. of the farmer’s earnings; 
by 1959 that figure had climbed to 
about 16°-, or $1.8 billion of the $11 
billion which farmers netted. 

The Competition. Big though the 
market is, it has not shown much real 
growth over the past decade, rising 
only from $1.5 billion (domestic sales) 
in 1948 to $1.8 billion in 1959 and 
somewhat less last year. Deere men 
tacitly acknowledge this when they 
emphasize the necessity of getting 
more of the market if their sales are 
to grow. But to get a bigger slice of 
the pie, Deere must buck formidable 
competition from such heavyweight 
contenders as: 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co.., still 
No. One farm equipment maker 
world-wide, with 1960 farm equipment 
sales of $587 million. Harvester owes 
its top rank to a fast start in Europe, 
where it has been manufacturing 
since 1905. It lost top spot in U:S. 
sales to Deere in 1958, however. 

Co., third biggest 
in the U.S. in farm equipment (as in 
electrical equipment), which accounts 
for an estimated one third of its $540- 
million annual sales. A-C is being 
pressed hard in the U.S., however, by 
big, aggressive 

Massey-Fercuson With 13 
manufacturing plants in Europe, Mas- 
sey-Ferguson last year got $284 mil- 
lion (587) of its $490-million sales 
outside the U.S. and Canada, hence 
outranks even Harvester in foreign 
markets. 

Among the other “full-line” farm 
equipment makers, the biggest is J.1. 
Case which, though currently wracked 


ORIGINAL DEERE MODEL “D,.” VINTAGE 1923: 
it helped make the horse and mule technologically unemployed 
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by management upheavals and policy 
changes, did a big $175 million in fac- 
tory sales just two years ago (vs. $127 
million in 1960). Next is Minneapolis- 
Moline, which now is trying to di- 
versify into non-farm lines but still 
owed perhaps 75% of its $49.4-million 
sales in 1960 to farm equipment. 

Then there are those for whom farm 
equipment is a minor but profitable 
side line—companies like White Motor, 
which recently bought Oliver Corp.’s 
$80-million farm equipment business; 
Ford Motor, which does an estimated 
$150-175 million yearly in tractors and 
related equipment; Caterpillar Trac- 
tor, Sperry Rand and Avco. 

Front-Runner. Yet among this hard- 
nosed group of big-name competitors 
(as well as the 1,200 to 1,400 makers 
of individual lines like rakes, hoes 
and harrows), John Deere’s name, 
like Abu Ben Adhem’s, has long led 
all the rest—both in profitability and, 
more recently, in U.S. sales. 

Even in such a profit-poor year as 
1960, for example, Deere’s 3.8% after- 
tax profit margin easily topped Har- 
vester’s 3.2%, Allis-Chalmers’ 2.9% 
(see chart). In the latest five years, 
moreover, it has been simply no con- 
test: Deere’s after-tax margin has 
ranged from 1960's 3.8% to 8.9%, 
while the opposition’s best was Min- 
neapolis-Moline’s 5.9% in 1959. 

The after-tax margin is the figure 
which Deere men themselves watch 
most closely, moreover. To under- 
stand why, listen to Ellwood F. 
Curtis, Deere’s executive vice presi- 
dent and chief financial officer. Says 
he: “We must have a high return on 
sales to show a respectable return on 
the large amounts of money employed 
in our business.” He is openly dis- 
satisfied even with Deere’s handsome- 
looking 8.9°, margin of 1958 and 1959. 


NEW DEERE “4010" TRACTOR HARROWING: 
after seven years of secrecy, a big ballyhoo in Dallas 
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“To produce a really satisfactory re- 
turn on investment,’ he says, “it 
ought to be at least 10%.” 

Heart of the Matter. Those enormous 
working capital requirements are 
central to the problem of making 
money as a farm supplier. 

To boost both factory and retail 
sales, Deere and its competitors ex- 
tend liberal credit terms to their 
dealers. They also buy farmers’ re- 
tail notes from their dealers to keep 
the latter liquid. But that ties up a 
great deal of Deere’s own money, to 
which must be added the cost of car- 
rying the big inventories required in 
a seasonal business. That still makes 
no allowance for normal, day-to-day 
working capital needs—or for capital 
outlays, on which Deere spent $40 
million last year. 

“It takes,” claims Curtis, “an extra 
dollar in current assets to support 
an extra dollar of sales. That breaks 
down, roughly, to 30 cents in extra 
inventory, 35-40 cents in accounts 
receivable from dealers and another 
30 cents in retail notes.” 

To free the working capital which 
has been tied up in such notes, Deere 
in 1958 organized a credit company to 
buy them. Self-financing through sale 
of its own debt, John Deere Credit 
Co. turns a tidy profit ($1.3 million in 
1960, its second year of operation). 
It is not, however, consolidated with 
Deere’s own accounts. Reason: every 
dollar of such earnings that is re- 
tained instead of paid out in dividends 
to its parent expands the credit com- 
pany’s borrowing power by four 
dollars. 

Yet even with well-financed credit 
subsidiaries to ease the working capi- 
tal strain, farm equipment remains a 
high-cost business in which to com- 
pete. “Rarely if ever,” notes Curtis, 


THE 
SALES LEADER 


In 1957 Deere & Co. finally overtook 
Internotional Harvester to become 
the biggest manufacturer of farm 
equipment in the U. S. Even with last 
year’s tractor shutdown, Deere man- 
aged to hold its lead. 


JOHN DEERE 


Piillions of Dollars 


VA 
Deere & Co.* 


“Domestic Farm Equipment Sales Only 


“have our sales exceeded our total 
assets.” 

Tight-Fisted. The high cost of com- 
peting has, in fact, put even such a 
profitable company as Deere in an 
occasional squeeze for ready cash. 
Such was the case in 1959, for ex- 
ample, when Deere’s directors, fore- 
seeing last year’s record capital out- 
lays, omitted the 37.5c extra dividend 
they had paid the previous year, 
declared 3% in stock instead. And 
the continuing need for more capital 
to finance expanding sales has held 
Deere’s average payout to a modest 
42°, over the past five years. 

That necessarily tight-fisted policy 
may be nearing an end, however. For 
one thing, Deere’s depreciation charges 
have nearly trebled since 1950, rising 
from $6.1 million to $17.6 million last 
year. In 1961 they will probably top 
$21 million. That latter figure would 
provide roughly 70% of Deere’s 
planned $30 million in capital outlays 
this year, vs. less than 50° in free- 
spending 1960. 

More important, Deere stockhold- 
ers have Hewitt’s assurance of higher 
sales and a considerably better profit 
margin this year. Just how much 
higher Hewitt won't hazard at this 
point. But Deere men admit that they 
will be disappointed if sales don’t 
rebound to at least $525 million (“A 
good, conservative figure,” comments 
Curtis). They could jump to a 
record-breaking $550 million should 
the farmer really unbutton his pock- 
etbook. 

Deere seems to be off to a good 
start in realizing those sales goals. 
Hewitt hints that the year’s first 
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quarter (ended Jan. 31) compared 
favorably with 1959-60, even though 
in that year Deere was still building 
up dealers’ inventories in anticipa- 
tion of the plant shutdown. Retail 
sales in the first quarter were also 
higher—“significantly” higher in trac- 
tors, says Hewitt. 

“Of course,” says Hewitt, “one 
quarter doesn’t make a year. The 
first quarter isn’t necessarily a good 
index of the year as a whole. It’s still 
too early to know whether the farm- 
er will really be buying—but the 
present signs are very encouraging.” 
Among the signs to which Hewitt can 
point: unusually heavy winter traffic 
through Deere dealers’ showrooms 
and the high level of actual inquiries 
from prospective buyers. 

Ways & Means. As for profit mar- 
gins, they are expected to rise sharp- 
ly. Notes Curtis: “The extraordinary 
expenses we took last year on the 
plant shutdown and model change 
were the difference between a normal 
profit margin for the level of sales 
{roughly 7.5%-8%] and the 3.8% we 
actually showed. This year we should 
be back closer to normal, even though 
our new tractor production lines 
won't be at peak efficiency until 
spring.” 

Thus, if Deere’s sales should reach 
$525 million, it could expect to net 
7.5°.-8% after taxes, despite its high- 
er depreciation write offs. The lower 
margin would produce earnings of 
more than $39 million, or about $5.50 
a common share. 

Volume, of course, is all-important 
to Deere. Just as in the auto business, 
it exerts strong upward or downward 
leverage on earnings. Deere men fig- 
ure that a 15°) swing in sales, which 
is the most they have known since 
World War II, could raise or lower 


HANDLING LOGS WITH INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER: 
new lines, new markets, new horizons 


earnings by about 

To get that all-important volume. 
therefore, Hewitt’s sales aides are 
leaving nothing to chance. They have 
long since pinpointed the one third of 
all U.S. farmers who earn two thirds 
of total farm income, have them 
classified on IBM cards by special- 
ties (e.g., wheat, cotton, tobacco). 
Updated each year, this information 
is forwarded to Deere’s dealers, for 
whom it provides a pre-selected list 
of prime sales prospects. 

Hewitt is not overlooking any op- 
portunities to cut Deere’s own costs 
of doing business, either, though they 
are already the industry’s lowest 
(68.8% of sales vs. 79% for Har- 
vester in 1959, the last normal year). 
Through automated inventory con- 
trol built around IBM ramacs, for 
example, Deere is now consolidat- 
ing 37 small replacement parts depots 
into 15 large regional ones—while 
simultaneously giving its dealers and 
their farm customers faster service on 
replacement orders than before. 

New Horizons. Still, volume remains 
the key to greater profits—and over- 
all volume of farm equipment con- 
tinues to show, at best, halting 
growth. 

Deere men are inclined to argue 
this point. They note that farmers’ 
cash receipts are on a slow but steady 
uptrend which should boost them 
from 1960's $34 billion to $42-$45 bil- 
lion by 1975. They point to the trend 
toward fewer and larger farms as a 
spur to the sale of equipment which 
improves the farmer’s efficiency. They 
cite Agriculture Department studies 
which show that farm output will 
have to be one-third larger in 1975 
than it was in 1951-53 to support the 
expected level of population. That 
will necessitate greater yields per 


Over the past five years Deere & Co. 
has stood head and shoulders above 
its rivals in making a profit from the 
farm machinery industry. 


_Return.on Equity 


acre under cultivation—which, Deere 
men argue, means greater use of farm 
equipment to raise those yields. 

Nonetheless, the farm equipment 
market has become largely a replace- 
ment market. The horse and mule. 
victims of technological unemploy- 
ment, have by now virtually disap- 
peared from the modern U.S. farm as 
a means of motive power. Acknowl- 
edging these facts, Deere has recently 
been looking to new horizons to boost 
its sales. 

There was, for example, the deci- 
sion in the early Fifties to produce 
tractors, bulldozers and other light 
equipment for industrial markets 
such as logging, housing and ma- 
terials handling. Last year, as a re- 
sult, industrial sales contributed $39.7 
million to Deere’s $468.5-million 
volume. 

Johnny-Come-Lately. Even more im- 
portant to Deere’s future prospects, 
however, are its recent ventures 
overseas, where it is definitely a 
Johnny-come-lately compared to such 
veterans as Harvester and Massey- 
Ferguson. 

Until the mid-Fifties, Deere relied 
entirely on export sales of its U.S.- 
made products. Then, with those sales 
slumping noticeably, it made _ its 
somewhat belated move into foreign 
manufacture. It built tractor plants 
in Mexico and Argentina, acquired 
85° control of a big German farm 
supplier (now called John Deere- 
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Lanz, A.G.) and last year formed a 
subsidiary with three small French 
companies to manufacture tractors in 
France. 

To Hewitt’s way of thinking, this is 
only the beginning. “No one really 
knows what the market potential of 
Asia and Africa is,” he notes, “be- 
cause no one has much experience 
there. We do know that it’s vast, 
because the pressure of exploding 
populations makes more food a mat- 
ter of simple survival.” 

Meanwhile, Deere’s present foreign 
subsidiaries are making modest but 
steady progress. Their sales last year 
totaled $67 million, up from $50 mil- 
lion in 1959. The Latin American com- 
panies showed a $2-million profit, 
which was neatly offset by the Ger- 
man firm’s $1.7-million loss (it is ex- 
pected to be in the black this year). 
None of these figures, however, are 
consolidated with Deere’s domestic 
accounts—and there is no plan to 
consolidate them in the foreseeable 
future, says Hewitt. 

Oddly, direct entry inte foreign 
markets has more than doubled 
Deere’s export sales (to $33.1 million) 
since 1956. Part of that increase comes 
from higher sales to foreign sub- 
sidiaries, even more of it from Deere’s 
bigger foreign sales force. 

Still, although foreign sales prob- 
ably constitute Deere’s main avenue 
of future growth, stockholders will 
have to look for their dividends to 
the domestic market, and Deere’s 
ability to get an ever-bigger share 
of it. 

That Deere is getting more of the 
market there seems little doubt. The 
available figures are difficult to cor- 
relate, but Forses estimates that 
Deere has upped its share from per- 
haps 17% to more than 20% since 
1950. 

Part of this success is probably due 


to Hewitt himself. He has transformed + 


the eminently successful but rather 
shy and conservative company which 
he took over from his father-in-law, 
Colonel Wiman, into a livelier, more 
dynamic outfit—of which Deere’s new 
tractors might well be the symbol. 
“He’s really opened up Deere,” con- 
fides an associate. 

Part of Deere’s success, too, un- 
questionably is due to its long and 
careful study of the farmer, for the 
farmer’s lot and Deere’s are inter- 
twined in a way which broader-based 
companies’ are not. Deere men pride 
themselves on knowing the farmer’s 
wants. Not least of all, they accord 
him the respect which city dwellers 
do not always give him. 

All of which suggests that, now that 
Deere is first in both profits and sales 
down on the farm, it will be tough 
indeed to dislodge from that spot. 
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AIRCRAFT 


LONG-TERM 
SLINGSHOT 


In a year that brought may- 
hem to the aircraft indus- 
try, little Ryan Aeronautical 
Co. won out like David 
against Goliath. 


Wuen Ryan, chairman and 
president of small (total assets: $56.7 
million) Ryan Aeronautical Co.,* was 
offered an Air Force contract for 
further work in continuous-wave 
Doppler radar back in 1949, it seemed 
little more than a consolation prize. 
A small contract, it was all that re- 
mained of Ryan’s air-to-air Firebird 
missile, abandoned that year by the 
Air Force in favor of the faster Falcon. 
“While CW Doppler looked big in 
future,” remembers Ryan, “we knew 
it couldn’t mean much in the way of 
immediate profits.” 

As it turned out, CW Doppler was 
“big in future.” Big, too, was the 
plum which fell to the company a 
few years later in 1955 when Ryan’s 
Firebee jet target drone (not the 
earlier Firebird) paid off and became 
operational with the U.S. Air Force. 
The company, once described by a 
Wall Street analyst as “a small, alto- 
gether efficient aircraft subcontractor 
and maker of hot parts,” was clearly 
moving away from its traditional 
image. ; 

David and Goliath. Promising as 


*Ryan Aeronautical Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 193g. Price range 1960-61): high, 
2614: low, 1414. Dividend (fiscal 1960): 20c. 
Indicated fiscal 1961 payout: 20c. Earnings per 
share (fiscal 1960): $1.76. Total assets: 7 
million. Ticker symbol: RYC. 


these early moves were, Claude Ryan 
scarcely guessed he was loading a 
long-term slingshot that would help 
his little company knock down record 
sales and profits during one of the 
most painful years in aircraft industry 
history. For while many aircraft 
manufacturers were reeling under 
the fiscal blows of commercial jet 
losses in 1960, diminutive Ryan 
breezed through 1960 untroubled by 
the fact that it barely broke even on 
its marginal share of the commercial 
jet market—assembling DC-8 jet 
packs for Douglas. The results for 
1960: sales up 44.8°%, to a record $122.7 
million, profits up a slim 2.9% to what 
was, nonetheless, a record $2.9 million. 

Ryan’s sharply lower profit margins 
in evidence last year (2.4% against 
1959’s 3.392) do not really bother 
Claude Ryan. He is too happy over 
the fact that sales of his electronics 
division (mainly CW Doppler sys- 
tems) increased ninefold last year to 
account for roughly a third of last 
year’s total volume. To be sure, the 
heavy deliveries of DC-8 jet packs 
last year ballooned sales but did 
nothing for earnings. However, Ryan’s 
lively electronics business kept profits 
from declining. 

Now that the company has tasted 
electronic glory, what’s ahead? Claude 
Ryan has frankly told his 4,000 share- 
holders that the phasing out of the 
DC-8 program in 1961 will cut volume 
to the neighborhood of 1959’s $84.7 
million. Moreover, he’s actually 
happy about it. The passing of his 
DC-8 jet pack business will leave 
Ryan with high-margin contracts and 
a good chance to maintain profits at 
their current high level. Says Ryan: 
“We're better off. The jet pack pro- 
gram was a difficult one to make any 
money on. But it did no damage.” 


— 


TAKEOFF OF FIREBEE JET TARGET DRONE: 


left with high-margined contracts 
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NATURAL GAS 


TENNESSEE'S 
COUP 


At one blow, Tennessee Gas 

Transmission has doubled its 

owned reserves of gas. But 
it could use still more. 


RARELY INDEED can a gas pipeline in- 
crease its owned reserves by single 
large acquisitions, for the ownership 
interests in any really rich field soon 
tend to become too fragmented for 
consolidation. Last month, however, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.* an- 
nounced that it had pulled just that 
trick. Its prize: the trillion-cubic- 
foot Bastian Bay reserve in Louisi- 
ana’s Plaquemines Parish (locally 
pronounced “Plackaman”) southeast 
of New Orleans, bought from Indiana 
Standard’s Pan American Petroleum 
subsidiary. It was quite a plum, but 
Tennessee Gas paid quite a price: a 
fancy $159.4 million. 

Only once in recent years has an 
equivalent amount of gas changed 
hands. That was in 1959 when Texas 
Eastern Transmission Co. bought the 
Rayne Field in Louisiana’s Acadia 


*Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 24. Price range (1960- 
61): high, 251%; low, 2014. Dividend (1960): 
$1.26 plus 50% stock. Indicated 1961 payout: 
$1.12. Earnings per share (1960): $1.35. Total 
assets: $1.7 billion. Ticker symbol: TGT 


GAS IN THE GROUND: 
TWO PHILOSOPHIES 


Tennessee Gas Transmission —in 
sharp contrast to El Paso Natural, its 
only close rival in size among the 
pipeline companies — has always 
tended to contract for its gas reserves 
rather than buy them outright. But 
the recent purchase of the frillion- 
cubic-foot Bastian Bay reserve, 
doubled Tennessee's own holdings, 
suggests that the company may be 
modifying its style of play. 


Owned Gas Reserves 


El Paso Natural Gas 


{Trillions of Cubic 1.) 


5 
! 
Tennessee 
Gas Transmission 
0; 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
(All Figures at Year End) lest.) 


Parish. But Texas Eastern’s cost was 
just $134 million, well below what 
Tennessee Gas committed itself to 
pay for the Bastian Bay property. 

Pay As You Pump. As in the earlier 
Texas Eastern case, Tennessee Gas 
will not have to shoulder that outlay 
all at once. Its down payment was 
some $9.4 million, followed by $150 
million in non-interest-bearing notes 
due over 18 years. Thus Tennessee 
Gas can conserve its cash and pay 
for the gas as it is produced; while 
Pan American Petroleum gets (at low 
capital-gains tax rates) an assured 
income over a period of years that 
will help to offset the fluctuations in 
other parts of its business. 

Why Tennessee Gas wanted the 
Bastian Bay property was clear 
enough. As a relative late-comer to 
the gas business it missed many of 
the prime opportunities to acquire 
extensive reserves of its own. It has 
had to depend predominantly on pur- 
chase contracts. But the larger a 
company’s own reserve, the more 
easily can it take advantage of such 
cheap but uncertain sources as “re- 
sidual” gas (i.e., that produced by 
oil operators), spot purchases, and 
the like. With large reserves, a com- 
pany can use its own output to smooth 
out the supply fluctuations, and it 
can use cheaper sources when avail- 
able to take the place of more ex- 
pensive contract purchases. 

Road Ahead. While the Bastian Bay 
purchase roughly doubled Tennes- 
see’s owned reserves, from 1 trillion 
to 2 trillion cubic feet, Tennessee is 
by no means sated. For example, El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., with slightly 
lower revenues, has nearly seven 
times the reserves (see chart). 
Hence, Tennessee clearly is still in the 
market for more. 

What is not so clear is whethe: 
Chairman Gardiner Symonds hopes to 
avoid submitting the Bastian Bay 
purchase for FPC approval. (Texas 
Eastern felt that it had to with its 
Rayne Field deal.) For gas moving in 
interstate commerce for resale falls 
under FPC jurisdiction, and Tennes- 
see has announced that the Bastian 
Bay supply is “dedicated to its pipe- 
line system.” But to date the com- 
pany has not sought FPC clearance, 
and shows no signs of doing so. 

To be sure, certain types of inter- 
state gas sales, such as direct sales to 
industry, are not subject to FPC 
jurisdiction. Chairman Symonds 
makes no bones about his dissatis- 
faction with the FPC and _ his 
determination to increase Tennessee’s 
nonregulated business, which already 
accounts for over a third of its rev- 
enues. Thus the Bastian Bay pur- 
chase could well be designed to 
support further steps down that road 


KATANGA’S PRESIDENT TSHOMBE: 
the struggle was a blessing 


COPPER 


MUMBO JUMBO 


The money's there, but who 
gets the dividend? 


To THE grotesque tragedy that is the 
history of the Congo Republic to date, 
Union Miniére du Haut Katanga 
added a bizarre footnote last month. 

One of the world’s major copper 
producers, Union Miniére is the most 
valuable business enterprise within 
the infant state. And last year, despite 
all the upheavals in Katanga province, 
where its mines are, Union Miniére 
managed to set new production rec- 
ords for itself. Losing less than one 
full week of production since Belgium 
granted the Congo independence last 
June 30, Union Miniére produced 
331,000 tons of copper in 1960 as a 
whole—9.4° of total world output. 

It’s an Ill Wind. The bloody power 
struggle going on in the Congo was 
actually a positive blessing in a way. 
For the very uncertainties that hung 
over President Moise Tshombe’s Kat- 
anga province had helped keep the 
price of copper in world markets 
above 30 cents per pound through 
most of 1960. Thus, Belgian-controlled 
Union Miniére was expected to have 
record earnings and was likely to 
pay a big year-end dividend. 

But in Brussels last month, direc- 
tors faced one thorny problem: they 
didn’t know for sure who their biggest 
single stockholder was. Prior to inde- 
pendence, the Belgian colonial ad- 
ministration held a fat chunk of Union 
Miniére stock—some 150,000 shares, 
or 12°, of the total—in its own name. 
Upon granting independence, Belgium 
transferred title in these shares to the 
new Congolese government. So now 
Union Miniére, like the world, won- 
ders: Who will be representing the 
authentic Congolese government? 
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FIRST CLASS 


APECO 
American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 West Dempster Street 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Learn how this new 
APECO copymaker can 


increase your profits! 


A MODERN COPYMAKER MUST WEAR MANY HATS 


ADDRESS 
city — is a quick-to-read IDEA BOOK 
: packed with profitable uses for 
3 ng It reveals 
COMPANY y uses for a copier BESIDES 
copying .. . how copiers can be 
as a billing system, a visual 


aid, a communications tool, etc. 


this Postage-Paid Card TODAY! 
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Wait ‘til you see this... 
NEW HI-SPEED 


APECO COPYMAKER 
Has Everything! 


VERSATILITY: SPEED: 
COPIES EVERYTHING...EVERY COLOR 3 1-STEP AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


i 
The new Apeco Uni-Matic at Hand any original to this 
Auto-Stat is an all-purpose \ amazing electric copymaker 
copymaker without limitations. — it hands it right back and 
alee It copies everything—any out rolls a copy. Anyone can 
paper, printed on one or both make perfect copies 
sides—any color—any ink. every time. 


QUALITY: LOW COST: 
SHARP, CLEAR BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES SAVES TIME—CUTS WASTED MATERIAL 


l-step Apeco copying is fast 
Apeco copies are easy to read and sure. This simple hi-speed 
—clean, black-on-white, operation assures a good 
exact. Copies are complete copy, every copy. Saves both 
—legally acceptable and time and money. 

error-proof. 


Everything } My 
‘a 


aveny 


AIR MAIL 
REPLY CARD Se Find out about this 
WILL RUSH YOUR 


Read This New Free Book! 


| the ine your office todoy 


APECO @ american PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. Autostar 
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This mark identifies modern, dependable steel. 
Look for it on consumer products. 


The world’s biggest 
radio telescope 


This is an artist’s concept of the world’s biggest radio telescope. This giant 
telescope will use radio waves to locate objects that are billions of light years 
out in space. The dish-shaped mirror will be 600 feet in diameter—about the 
size of Yankee Stadium. It will be the biggest movable radio telescope the world 
has ever known. 


As you’d imagine, it is going to take a lot of material to build an instrument 
this size. The American Bridge Division of United States Steel, as a major 
subcontractor, is fabricating and erecting 20,000 tons of structural steel for the 
framework alone. The U. S. Navy, through the prime contractor, is supervising 
the entire job. When it’s completed, there’ll be a power plant, office buildings 
and personnel facilities for a permanent 500-man crew. The site is near Sugar 
Grove, West Virginia. 

United States Steel produces many materials that are essential for construc- 
tion: structural carbon steel; high strength steels; alloy steels; stainless steels; 
steel piling; steel drainage products; cements; slag; reinforcing bars; welded 
wire fabric; wire rope; steel fence; electrical cable; and other allied products. 

The most important building projects in our nation depend on steel. 


USS is a registered trademark 
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NOW! DOORS THAT 


ARE WIDE OPEN 


FLEET DUTY 


(WITH OPENINGS AS MUCH 
AS A HALF-FOOT WIDER!) 


w Here’s the car that measures up 
to your fleet needs like no other. 
Everywhere you look—from those 
wider, easier-to-get-into door 
openings to the cavernous new 
deep-well trunk—you’ll find wide- 
open spaces where you want them. 
We’ve even raised the seats and 
increased the front seat leg room 
to give you the kind of easy- 
going comfort that takes fatigue 
out of long business trips. But 
with all this extra roominess, 


Chevrolet’s sensible new outside 


dimensions allow extra inches of 


clearance for easier parking and 
garaging. These are just a few of 
Chevrolet’s important new im- 
provements in functional design 
which further assure you the high 
trade-in Chevy has always been 
so famous for. Get in touch with 
your dealer soon and let him show 
you all the made-to-order fleet 
car benefits that make Chevro- 
let your best investment for 
economical transportation. .. . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The fleet car America likes to do business with! PVROLET 
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MIRORAFT 


LONG ROAD BACK 


United Aircrafts Chairman 

Horner admits his company 

has its ills, but, says he, 

“I don't think the patient 
is about to die.” 


WHEN Horace M. (“Jack”) Horner, 
chairman of United Aircraft Corp.,” 
faced the Boston Security Analysts 
Society last month, he made no effort 
to varnish the truth. “There is a well- 
known saying,” cracked Horner, “that 
the operation was successful but the 
patient died, and some may feel that 
this has a certain relationship to 
United Aircraft.” 

Horner was referring to the fact 
that United had managed to hold its 
sales at the $1-billion level for 
the fourth straight year, but at the 
cost of a sickening 54° drop in earn- 
ings (to an estimated $1.97 a share). 
United, in 1960, had earned only about 
35c a share more than it had in 1949, 
when sales were a bare 22°, of last 
year’s. Moreover, said Horner, there 
would not be much—if any—improve- 
ment for the next two years. 

Aircraft‘s Own Money. Why so? The 
explanation was reasonable. United 
was in the midst of the biggest com- 
pany-financed research program in 
the aircraft industry. United, how- 
ever, is not alone among. aircraft 
companies in spending 5° or 6% of 
their sales for research. But normally 
a good part of the outlay is paid for 


United Aircraft Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 397,. Price range (1960-61): high, 
46'.; low, 323g. Dividend (1960) : $2. Indicated 
1961 payout: $2. Earnings r share (1959) 
assets: $498.9 million. Ticker sym- 
0] J 


PRATT & WHITNEY POWERED HOUND DOG MISSILE: 
research costs were heavy, but some results were tangible 
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either by the Government or by com- 
mercial customers; the eventual profit 
is practically guaranteed. 

United, on the other hand, is spend- 
ing $50 million of its own money (5% 
of sales) on R&D in 1961, with no real 
assurance that the projects will ever 
pay off. Thus, the $50 million (up from 
$40 million in 1960) is money that 
otherwise would show up as profits— 
to the tune of about $4 a share after 
taxes. And the situation, implied Hor- 
ner, will get worse before it gets bet- 
ter: United’s 1962 company-financed 
R&D budget calls for a whopping out- 
lay of $60 million. 

If the news was alarming to United's 
44,000 shareholders, Horner could at 
least point out that he had already 
produced a few tangible results with 
his big R&D program. One of United's 
recent research projects—the JT12 jet 
engine which can deliver 3,000 pounds 
of thrust—is already being used in 
three military aircraft, including the 
Lockheed JetStar. Even here, how- 
ever, the payoff is still in the future. 
Development costs have not been 
recovered to date. But, says Horner, 
“We hope through production prices 
to some day get our development 
expense ‘bait’ back—plus a normal 
profit.” 

No Guarantee. Another costly Hor- 
ner project is the $75-million JT8D 
turbofan jet engine. This is even fur- 
ther from a profit than the JT12. The 
JT8D, perhaps as much as any other 
project, points up the risk United takes 
in developing new products as “bait” 
for production business. United, after 
pouring millions into development of 
the JT8D, then had to beat out a Gen- 
eral Motors-Rolls Royce engine to get 
the contract to power Boeing’s new 
727 medium-range jet transport. Even 
so, the gamble is not over. For his 


UNITED’S HORNER: 
the patient is not about to die 


time and expense with the JT8D. all 
that Horner can yet say of it is that 
“we believe the Boeing 727 has a good 
sales potential.” In short, Horner's 
hopes for realizing a profit on the 
JT8D now rest largely on how many 
727s Boeing can sell after it puts them 
into production. 

In an inherently risky business at 
best, why has United decided to take 
the riskiest path of all to profits’ 
There was no choice, says Horner 
“To provide for our future as we saw 
it,” said he, “we felt we had to go 
ahead with certain projects even 
though the military refused to accept 
the engineering costs in overhead.” 

An Experienced Gambler. Such risk- 
taking is not new for United. In the 
early 1950s, for example, United was 
the laggard of the jet age. While com- 


‘panies such as General Electric and 


Westinghouse were in advanced jet 
engine engineering, United was still 
concentrating on piston aircraft en- 
gine production. Thus United’s big 
Pratt & Whitney division had to spend 
—and gamble—heavily to catch up 
The gamble paid off. Last year, of 159 
big commercial jet airliners ordered in 
the Free World, 122 will be powered 
by Pratt & Whitney engines. 

Thus, while Horner was making no 
bones last month about his near-term 
earnings, he was not in the least dole- 
ful about United’s profit potential 
from 1963 on. “We now believe,” said 
he, “that a satisfactory and substantial 
upward trend in earnings will com- 
mence in 1963, notwithstanding a per- 
haps continuing high level of com- 
pany-financed engineering and devel- 
opment expenses.” Added he: “We 
believe that United’s relationship to 
the old ‘successful operation’ is 180 
degrees wrong. . . . I don’t think the 
patient is about to die.” 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


SLOW BOAT 
TO SUCCESS 


Out of the several elements 
of his business credo, Buck 
Persons has transformed 
Emerson Electric into a 
model of growth without 
growing pains. 


In mip-AuGcuSsT each year a Great 
Lakes ore boat leaves Chicago for 
Duluth in ballast, except for a strange 
cargo. On board are six to eight top 
executives of Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Co.,* St. Louis-based maker 
of small electric motors, fans, light- 
ing fixiures, and electronics and 
avionics products. They spend the 
week-long round trip in daily meet- 
ings that last from just after break- 
fast until midnight. Their purpose: 
to chart the company’s course firmly 
for the next year, tentatively for a 
year or two more. 

In doing so, Emerson Electric’s 
brass is also paying homage to one 
part of President Wallace R. (“Buck”) 
Persons’ business credo, which is to 
anticipate the future before it arrives. 
“If there’s anything in which we ex- 
cel here,” says Persons, “it’s perhaps 
in long-range planning, to foresee 
problems before they lead us to the 
brink of disaster.” 

‘Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 64. Price range (1960-61): high, 
66'2; low, 33. Dividend (fiscal 1960): $1 plus 
3°, stock. Indicated fiscal 1961 payout: $1. 


Earnings per share (fiseal 1960) : $2.74. Total 
assets: $72.8 million. Ticker symbol: EMR. 


- EMERSON ELECTRIC'S 
PROFIT EYE 


Unlike many a fast-growing com- 
pany, Emerson Electric has kept such 
a sharp watch over its margins that 
it has not only maintained but in- 
creased its operating profit ratio 
since 1955. 


r 


Operating 
Profit 


1968 1966 1967 1966 1969 1 


(Fiscal Years Ended Sept. 30) 


The Fruits of Foresight. Far from 
practicing brinkmanship, Buck Per- 
sons’ record since he came over from 
Lincoln Electric early in the reces- 
sion year of 1954 almost suggests 
that he has a touch of acrophobia. In 
fiscal 1955 (ended Sept. 30), his first 
full year, the company found itself 
almost exactly where it had been five 
years earlier. Since then, however. 
progress has been little short of 
phenomenal. Sales (assisted, to be 
sure, by acquisitions adding some $30 
million in volume) have more than 
tripled, to $125.5 million in fiscal 1960. 
Meanwhile earnings have risen five- 
fold, from $1.2 million to last year’s 
$6 million. 

A central tenet of Persons’ operat- 
ing credo is necessarily close control 
of costs. Competition abounds in each 
of the company’s commercial product 
lines—e.g., small motors for household 
appliances, home fans and blowers, in- 
dustrial lighting equipment, builders’ 
electrical fixtures. As a result, the 
business of cost saving at Emerson 
Electric has been reduced to a routine. 

“One of the things we do on the 
boat each year,” explains Persons, “is 
to factor out cost-of-living increases. 
productivity increases, and all other 
such cost increases we know we're 
going to have to meet in the coming 
year. Then we go about offsetting 
them.” As a result of last August's 
cruise, the company’s executive team 
is engaged in finding some $1.5 mil- 
lion in economies this year—more 
than it has ever sought before. 

The company’s success in its cost- 
slashing ventures may be judged from 
its recent progress in two large and 
highly competitive markets. In build- 
ers’ supplies, it so raised its market 
share in 1960 as to boost sales despite 
the sharp drop in home building. 
And in the company’s most impor- 
tant commercial product—small elec- 
tric motors, providing nearly 30% of 
sales—Buck Persons believes that 
Emerson is now in “a standoff for 
second place” with Westinghouse. 
second only to General Electric. 

Emerson Electric has climbed to 
this rank, moreover, without a cap- 
tive market, for its line includes prac- 
tically no major appliances. “As a 
policy,” states Persons, “we do not 
compete with our major customers’ 
end products.” 

Other People’s Money.Persons’ dread 
of extravagance dovetails neatly with 
his reluctance to use the company’s 
own money for expansion. There- 
fore Emerson has leaned heavily on 
local communities—among them Para- 
gould (Ark.), Kennett (Mo.) and 
Russellville (Ky.)—which were will- 
ing to build plants to order for the 


EMERSON ELECTRIC’S PERSONS: 
the performance matched the plans 


company. One solid benefit of this 
policy, Persons feels, is that “if you 
have a community anxious to pro- 
vide employment, you get people 
anxious to work.” Another is that 
last year Emerson was able to crank 
out more than $125 million in sales 
with a net plant investment of a mere 
$14.3 million. 

This astute use of other people's 
capital extends to the company’s fast- 
est growing product area, the mili- 
tary electronics and avionics products 
that Emerson turns out in a rent- 
free government plant in St. Louis. To 
be sure, Emerson is slight in size com- 
pared with the giants of the defense 
industry. Yet it has developed so solid 
a position that it is the prime con- 
tractor for the Army’s Improved 
Honest John and Littlejohn rockets. 
(“We worked rather hard with the 
Army in the early 1950s,” explains 
Persons, “when not many people were 
interested.”) And as a result, de- 
fense work now accounts for a solid 
third of the company’s total dolla 
volume. 

Keeping the Balance. One majo) 
Emerson problem, indeed, the 
threat that its burgeoning defense 
activity poses to the company’s ratio 
of civilian to defense business. In 
the fiscal first quarter ended Dec. 31, 
its backlog rose from $65 million to 
over $83 million. Persons would like 
to maintain a two-to-one ratio, but 
he was able to do so in 1960 only by 
absorbing Day-Brite Lighting of St. 
Louis, which added some $24 million 
in commercial sales and about $1 
million in earnings. 

Persons is not concerned that other 
such acquisitions lie ahead. Rather, 
he is worried that any company so 
acquired would add more to per- 
share net than it costs in new equity. 
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To date, he has been strikingly 
successful in achieving this happy 
state. Nearly two thirds of Emerson’s 
gains in earnings since 1955 have 
passed along to net per share, which 
rose from 87c to last year’s $2.74. 
And much of this relatively modest 
dilution—modest, that is, for so fast- 
growing a company—is chargeable 
not to acquisitions but to the exercise 
of executive options and the conver- 
sion of a 1957 debenture issue. 

Pleasure Cruise? With sales and 
profits booming (earnings were up 
19° in 1961's first fiscal quarter on a 
5° sales gain), Emerson executives 
might seem to have prospects for a 
less intense boat trip this coming 
August. Yet if they have any such 
notions, they had better forsake them. 
For Persons (himself a vigorous 51) 
has a conviction that a company 
ought, on average, to be able to double 
its profits every five years or so. 

“We've got to keep going,” says he, 
“because if you slow down you lose 
momentum. I know one thing for 
sure—our costs aren't going down” 


GAS PIPELINES 


BURSTING BOUNDS 


How does a medium-sized gas 
pipeline get into the big 
time? Colorado Interstate 
plans to do it by crashing 
into a rich new market. 


Or att the assets of Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co.,* one of the most in- 
triguing does not yet appear on any 
balance sheet. It is the shiny new 
Federal Power Commission certificate 
the company held, as 1961 opened, to 
build the $92-million venture known 
as its Green River project. This cer- 
tificate is, in effect, a license to burst 
out of the company’s traditional 
mountain states market into fre- 
netically growing Southern California. 

The road to California that Colo- 
rado Interstate is taking might seem 
a curiously roundabout one. From gas 
fields in the Texas panhandle, Colo- 
rado Interstate will build a 352-mile 
pipeline to Denver, which the com- 
pany has long supplied. Another 
155-mile segment will be completed 
from Green River, Wyo. to Provo, 
Utah. That is still 600 miles from the 
space heaters of Los Angeles. But 
from Provo, El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
will build a line to the California 


*Colorado Interstate Gas Co. Traded over- 
the-counter. Recent price: 4714. Price range 
(1961): high, 47!4; low, 3734. Dividend (1960) : 


$1.16. Indicated 1961 payout: $1.25. Earnings 
per share 
million 


(1960): $1.96. Total assets: $159.2 
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border, from which point Pacific 
Lighting Co. subsidiaries will haul 
the gas the rest of the way. 

Ad Astra Per Aspera. Approval of 
the Green River scheme was all the 
more welcome to Colorado Interstate’s 
solid-framed, bespectacled President 
W. E. (“Jim”) Mueller, considering 
some unpleasantness that preceded it. 
While the new plan was simmering 
on one FPC burner, President Muel- 
ler was being grilled at a high heat 
on another over four contingent rate 
increases involving some $93 million 
in revenues subject to refund. 

The company’ was_ eventually 
clipped for some $50 million in re- 
funds, and had to restate earnings all 
the way back to 1954. But the settle- 
ment also left Colorado Interstate 
with that almost unique feature 
among U.S. pipelines, a completely 
clean rate structure. Thus it can go 
about exploiting its 3 trillion cubic 
feet of owned gas reserves—the larg- 
est, in relation to its markets, of any 
U.S. pipeline—without fear of un- 
pleasant regulatory surprises. 

It came by those reserves through 
an assiduous search begun back in 
1952, when the company was short 
of gas. “In some cases,’ remarks 
Mueller cheerfully, “we got a lot more 
gas than we thought we bought.” 

Thus since 1956 the company has 
been selling increasingly large quan- 
tities (last year 17.3. of its total 
volume) on short-term contracts to El 
Paso Natural Gas and other pipelines. 
It was, in fact, the search for what 
Mueller calls ‘“‘a permanent home” for 
these supplies that led to the Green 
River project. 

Bigger is Cheaper. One early bene- 
fit of Green River will be retirement 
of the company’s almost prehistoric 
20-inch line built in 1928 to carry 


4 PIPELINE GETS ITS FINAL 


WRAP-UP: 
Colorado Interstate was aiming a big gun at a big market 


Texas gas to Denver. Mueller es- 
timates its larger replacement can 
carry the same volume at a $1-million 
annual saving. Such savings, he fig- 
ures, will help lift earnings from 
$1.96 per share in 1960 to $2.60-$2.75 
Sin a few years, while revenues rise 
from $65.4 million to over $80 mil- 
lion. 

One apparent threat to the Green 
River project—the pipeline that Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission proposes 
to build from Texas through Mexico to 
Southern California—seems not to 
worry Mueller at all. It is years away, 
he insists, and will have little effect 
on Colorado Interstate’s market. But 
here Mueller may be swayed by his 
admiration for Tennessee Gas Chair- 
man Gardiner Symonds, under whom 
he served as a vice president. 

Freedom from Regulation. In any 
case, however, once the Green River 
scheme is done, Mueller plans to fol- 
low the Symonds pattern of concen- 
trating his expansion in nonregulated 
ventures outside the gas pipeline field. 
One area is helium, of which Inter- 
state controls practically all the re- 
serves now supplying the U.S. market. 
Another is 57% -owned Colorado Oil & 
Gas, formed to exploit Interstate’s oil 
properties. Mueller hints that he may 
well wish to expand Interstate’s hold- 
ings in Colorado Oil & Gas soon. 

One thing Mueller will not speculate 
about: the possible impact of the 
FPC’s new area pricing policy on 
Colorado Interstate. The company 
now prices much of its own gas at 3c 
to 4c per thousand cubic feet, based 
on its exploration and development 
costs. What if Colorado Interstate 
should get the 12c or so that the FPC 
has promulgated for its area? “The 
figures,” replies Mueller, “are simply 
too astronomical.” 
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Our service doesn't stop! 


Actually, it only begins when we buy or sell securities for you. 
Of course, on a sale all we can do is execute your order as fast and 
efficiently as possible . . . either send you a check for the proceeds or 


credit them to your account. 


When you buy, though, we can be more helpful. 

If you want the stock certificates themselves, we'll be glad to give 
them to you—have them registered in your name first. 

But, we're just as willing to take care of them for you... to send 
itemized statements each month showing just what you’ve bought, 
just what you spent, just what you have on hand with us. 

We'll collect your dividends, too, and the interest due on bonds. . . 
mail you a check or credit your account—as you prefer. 

We'll: keep you advised of rights, conversions, tenders . . . explain 
just what's involved...do all we can to help you manage your 


securities to best advantage. 


There’s no charge for these services, either. If they seem useful to 
you, why not try them... some time soon? 
You can call, come in, or simply write— 


C. QUINN 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

138 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 


HOW TO MAKE REAL 
ESTATE PROFITS USING 
OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 


Thousands of investors who have passed 
up a chance to make money in real 
estate—who have shied away from this 
lucrative field for lack of big sums they 
thought were needed, are in for the 
surprise of their lives! An exciting 
new study just released shows small in- 
vestors 27 unusual investment angles in 
use today—-reveals how substantial prof- 
its could be made on just small cash 
outlays or by using other’ people's 
money entirely. 

All this startling information, ingenious 
new methods, actual deals worked out 
in detail for each adaptation are brought 
to light by William J. Casey, a leading 
authority in real estate, tax planning 
and related matters, in his new book— 
Real Estate Investments and How To 
Make Them.” 

Want to know how to convert a 3’, cash 
equity into 100 income’ producing 
property? Would you like to close a deal 
that vields a guaranteed 7°) net with as 
little as ten cents on the dollar of your 
own money? These are just a hint of 
what you could do, of how amazingly 
easy it is to set up all kinds of profitable 
deals that banks and other individual 
investors will gladly finance 

For example, you're shown how busi- 
nessmen use front money alone to swing 
lush apartment house deals. How inves- 
tors capitalize on attractive mortgage 
financing of small industrial plants that 


pays 10% to 15°, bonuses, 6% interest, 
and has a five-to-eight-year payout. How 
syndicates buy up submerged land at 
$125 an acre, develop it at no cash cost 
and then gross $21,000 per acre. A 12- 
point plan that averages 20°, net profit 
after taxes on motel deals. How to set up 
or buy shares in a syndicate to cash in 
on shopping centers, cooperatives, ho- 
tels, etc. How to make the most of lev- 
erage, use investment trusts, multiple 
corporations, two-shot corporations 
step-up leases, exchanges how to dis- 
cover and size up the kinds of deals 
that let vou pyramid profits by using 
financed capital. 

Not a word of this revealing book is 
theoretical. You get each step of trans- 
actions involving real people, real 
profits, actual investments you could 
duplicate on similar opportunities every- 
where. Many of these methods were 
pioneered by men like Henderson, Zeck- 
endort and Hilton. Explained in simple 
terms, here are the low-cash, high- 
profit techniques that could give you 
the same magic touch in real estate 
dealings. 

‘Real Estate Investments and How To 
Make Them" is available for 10 days’ 
free examination. If you keep it you pay 
$12.50, and it would be a terrific bargain 
at three times the price. Write Institute 
for Business Planning, Dept. RE-132, 
2 West 13th St., New York 11, N. Y.. 
for vour free trial copy. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


AFTERMATH 


As GE’s brass now assess the 
damage of the antitrust deci- 
sion against it, the shock will 
be severer to pride than 
pocketbook. 


IMMEDIATELY after the electrifying 
court decision last month, a_ badly 
shocked electrical equipment industry 
began reckoning the damage. 

Of all the 29 companies found guilty 
of a criminal conspiracy to rig prices 
on some $7 billion worth of generators. 
switchgear and other costly equip- 
ment, none had enjoyed so big a share 
of the business as General Electric Co. 
None, accordingly, paid so heavy a 
price. More GE executives were 
named in the indictments (16), more 
GE men were sentenced to prison 
terms (3) and they paid, along with 
the company itself more in fines 
($437,500) than any other. 

Damages. Despite the blow to its 
reputation, however, no 
company was more prompt to speak 
up on the most serious of all the 
problems yet unsettled. The fact thai 
all 29 companies and 44 of their ex- 
ecutives had either pleaded guilty or 
nolo contendere (no contest) to the 
indictment opened the way for cus- 
tomers to sue them for triple damages. 
But before an understandably quiet 
and, mostly, sympathetic audience of 
security analysts in New York last 
month (GE stock had dropped 11’, in 
the week to 614s following the court 
decision), Chairman Ralph Cordiner 
insisted that if indeed any damages 
were proved, they would be nowhere 
near as damaging to GE as some 
analysts had thought. 

Not that the amount of GE equip- 
ment involved was small. In the four 
year period from 1956 through 1959 
alone, it may have reached $1.2 bil- 
lion. But as for that portion sold to 
power companies and other private 
customers, Cordiner said: “I've yet to 


encounter the first man who said, 
‘Cordiner, we've got a complaint: 
we've been damaged.” GE, more- 


over. was eager to keep any that did 
come up out of court. 

As for the Federal Government's 
announced intention to sue, Cordiner 
announced his intention to fight. Said 
he: “We don’t think anybody in the 
Government has been damaged.” 

And Cordiner went out of his way 
to remind analysts of how well GE 
could fight. Back in 1947, he recalled. 
in an antitrust case involving house- 
hold lamps, GE had been sued for 
some $104 million. GE wound up being 
liable for just $1.4 million. 
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Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 

(prelim) 
Production 165.0 168.0 166.0 165.0 165.0 167.0 166.0 166.0 164.0 162.0 162.0 159.0 158.6 
Employment 120.4 1209 121.0 120.7 121.4 1214 1214 1210 121.3 121.1 120.7 120.5 119.9 
Hours 101.5 101.0 99.8 99.5 98.7 100.0 100.3 100.0 99.8 99.0 99.2 98.5 98.2 
Sales 136.2 133.3 127.9 129.2 142.0 130.8 133.1 136.6 132.8 131.7. 135.6 129.7 129.7 
Bank Debits 160.3 165.3 171.5 172.2 166.4 179.2 173.6 175.0 190.4 175.7 167.9 178.0 179.3 
INDEX 136.7 137.7 137.2 137.3 138.7 139.7 138.9 139.7 141.7 137.9 137.1 137.1 134.6 


A Sense of Direction—Il 


A MONTH ago I expressed the opinion 
that “a sense of direction, an under- 
standing of the subtleties of the times. 
is far more important than a knowl- 
edge of statistics.” Reason for repeat- 
ing this observation is that I still can't 
conclusively prove my twin belief 
that: 1) The business trend either has 
turned, or soon will turn, upward and 
1961 will end on a much more buoy- 
ant note than it started. 2) Corporate 
earning power will have much greater 
recuperative power and_ resiliency 
than ‘s popularly expected. 
As I see it, however, the direction 
“right” if one is willing to accept 
beneath the surface indications. For 


Is 


one thing, while adjustments are still 
occurring in some industries, I'm more 
impressed by the promise of upward 
momentum in areas that account for 
Gross Na- 


last year’s 


almost five sixths of our 
tional Product. Secondly. 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


huge shift in cor- 
porate inventory 
policy—and this 
was a major fac- 
tor in the business 
decline—now ap- 
pears to be over. 
Thirdly, in a great 
many cases, 
porate operating efficiency now is bet- 
ter than it was a year ago this time. 
The fact that I can’t offer statistical 
support for a constructive over-all 
view raises another point: there is no 
arithmetic formula which can be used 
to prove that the specially endowed 
companies are either too high or too 
low in price. Unquestionably, a great 
many are quite fully priced based on 
all past yardsticks, let alone common 
sense. But I suspect that Wall Street 
sometimes suffers from too much 
history being too easily available. 


Furthermore, the plain fact of the 
matter is that new yardsticks of valu- 
ation have developed. We live in a 
common stock-minded society and 
everyone knows that the company 
with the greatest “exposure” to a par- 
ticular development offers the best 
appreciation potential. As a_ result, 
special premiums will be paid for spe- 
cially endowed companies—as long as 
the direction is right. 

Grolier, Inc., the encyclopedia and 
reference book publisher (whose stock 
sells around 48, paying $1.20), illus- 
trates my thought. The stock isn't 
“cheap” in relation to 1960 earnings of 
about $2 per share, but there are sev- 
eral pluses apart from the obvious 
numbers. One is the fact that some 
12°, -15% of sales comes from a mail 
order division which sells a complete 
line of merchandise other than books. 
This division was developed from the 
lists of people who had bought and 
paid for the Book of Knowledge and 
has proven to be a very profitable 
business. Another is the fact that bet- 
ter than 90°, of the Book of Knowl- 
edge and Encyclopedia Americana are 
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What kind of investor 
are you?..... 


An impatient man wanied to make a lot of money in a hurry. He wasn’t particu- 
lar what he bought so long as he could visualize a sharp rise in price. Spurred by 
this hope he traded in-and-out of cyclical stocks, undervalued equities and special 
situations. Sometimes he made a lot of money; other times he lost. On balance 
he didn’t make very much at all. 


A thoughtful, unhurried man also wanted to make a lot of money as fast as he 
could. After careful study he decided that he could best do this by investing in 
companies which were compounding their earning power at the highest possible 
rates. He knew that if the earning power of his stocks compounded over the years, 
so would their market price. With this objective in mind, he invested in growth 
stocks. Some of his growth stocks stopped growing, and he sold them. Others 
kept on growing year after year, and a few grew beyond his wildest hopes. On 
balance this man made a lot of money. 


his kind of thing is happening all the time. We don’t even have to look to indi- 
viduals for proof. There’s plenty of proof in the market itself, even in recent 
months. Here it is: 


PERCENT CHANGE IN EARNING POWER & MARKET VALUE 


12 Months 1959 12 Months 1960 


Earning Market Earning Market 

; Power Value Power Value 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average +23% +16% 7% 10% 
investment Trust Average NA 29% NA 2% 

AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES 14% +32% + 3% 
ae GROWTH STOCKS OWNED BY J.S.H., INC. +26% +9O% +17% - 43% 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES is issued monthly and de- 
voted exclusively to the 150 fastest growing companies in the U.S.A. In 40 to 50 
pages of comparative tables, charts, statistics and professional commentary, sub- 
scribers are systematically informed on the progress and prospects of these dy- 
namic companies. Every company is reported upon in every issue and its relative 
standing in the market is objectively measured in terms of its price, earning 
power and growth rate. 


Another unique feature of AFGC is the monthly review and commentary on our 
privately-owned growth stock portfolio. 


If you would like to examine AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COM- 
PANIES, review its past record in greater detail and use it on a 3 month trial 
basis, with privilege of cancellation and full refund, fill in and mail form below. 


| 
JOHN S. HEROLD, INC. 
25 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Conn. | 
| Please start my 3 month trial subscription to 
| “AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES” | 
| the monthly service which systematically uncovers the leading growth companies and | 
| keeps subscribers constantly advised on their progress and prospects. (This trial offer | 
| extended to new readers only.) | 
| 
| Name. 
| Please Print) | 
| Company | 
| 
| Street 
| | 
| City Zone State G-FO7 | 
[) Please send bill for $10.00 (] Enclosed is check | 
| (Send payment with your order and we will include free our latest ‘““Panograph’”—o 
| pictorial presentction of relative standing of the 150 stocks covered in AFGC.) | 


sold on the installment basis, and the 
company makes a good profit from 
this financing. Above all, not only has 
the field of mass education become 
big business, but the market potential 


over the decade could be 
enormous. 

Grolier has just introduced a low- 
priced teaching machine, the first new 
development in years in the publishing 
business. The new machine is manu- 
factured under a license agreement 
that covers exclusive world-wide 
rights. Grolier buys the machine and 
the programs from a small company 
out west at cost plus a share in the 
profits. In effect, each company has 
a 50-50 share in the profits of the 
other. In time, the machine not only 
should increase the average home 
sale, but it could open up an industrial 
and mail order market to a business 
which has thrived on door-to-door 
selling. It’s this potential rather than 
the fact that sales doubled between 
1950 and 1955, and then rose about 
80°, between 1955 and 1960, that 
makes the stock interesting. 

On the other side of the coin, it 
is theoretically difficult to justify an 
interest in United Fruit (referred to 
in my Feb. 15 column). Last year’s 
earnings were only about 25c per 
share, and the company was “in the 
red” in the second half. But, as I see 
it, the problems that have plagued this 
faded blue chip—which not long ago 
was earning and paying more than 
U.S. Steel did last year—now appear 
to be on the way to solution. In my 
opinion, the low point in the com- 
pany’s affairs is passing—and 1961 will 
be an appreciably better year. Thus 
I'm willing to have a constructive view 
of a stock which sold as high as 60 
in 1955 and as low as 17 last year. 

Fortunately, the market isn’t made 
up entirely of such extremes in valu- 
ation. There are many issues that can 
be more comfortably aligned against 
traditional yardsticks. But the two 
companies mentioned are illustrative 
of my oft-repeated premise that 
“speculation ain’t easy.” It’s an ap- 
plied intuitive art which requires 
much more than the ability to use a 
slide rule. 

Among the “comfortable” stocks, 
I'm intrigued with International Pack- 
ers (around 19) and not just because 
a new South American foreign policy 
would have favorable implications for 
this global meat packing company. 
Rather, the three factors that reduced 
1960 earnings to about $2 per share, 
from $3.11 per share in 1959, probably 
will not reappear in 1961. One factor 
was a strike in Argentina which af- 
fected about 10°, of the company’s 
production. Another was a strike in 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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DOUBLE TRIPLE 


Until now, however, certain government policies, 
ubout to be changed, have had a devastating effect on 
profits for companies in this industry. Until now—and 
not surprisingly—the investment community has there- 
fore virtually ignored this group despite its foreseeable 
key role in one of the nation’s major industries. 


But as the investment meaning of new developments 
becomes increasingly obvious, we expect that demand 
for, hence the prices of, these stocks may advance dra- 
matically. 


300 additional stocks, (b) a new Special Situation 

Should you decide to act upon Value Line’s specific Recommendation, (ec) 4 “Especially Recommended 
buy recommendations now, we suggest you consider a Stock-of-the-Week” Reports, (d) Pusiness and Stock 
“package” of these stocks rather than any one of them. ; 


. y or. Market Prospects (weekly), (e) List of Best Stocks 
(Because most of these issues are low-priced, it is pos- 
sible to purchase several of them 


benefits of diversification without an unduly large total Funds are Buying & Selling,” (h) “What Company 
Investment. ) i 


No stock can ever be free of some risk. But it may be (i) Weekly Supplements, (j) 4 Weekly Sum — 
said of these stocks that the prospective rewards far dexes including all changes in Rankings to date of 
outweigh any risks that can be visualized through the publication, and (k) Arnold Bernhard’s new book “The 


most intensive research and analysis. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


In conjunction with the Guest Subscription offered 


“Explosive growth” is a phrase not often used by the 
Value Line organization. Nor is it ever used loosely. 
For this overlooked industry-group—whose revenues 
are doubling every 4 or 5 years, with virtually no end 
in sight—the phrase “explosive growth” exactly de- 
scribes the facts. Moreover, in view of what has just taken place in the 


ANNOUNCING 


An extraordinary Value Line Special Situation Report 
on an overlooked industry group 
where new developments have stimulated 


EXPLOSIVE GROWTH 


and in which we expect 


STOCK PRICES 


(Moreover, 6 of the stocks herein brought to light are 
low-priced stocks now selling under $5.) 


Under this offer, you will also receive —by return 
mail and without charge—Value Line’s special report 
on the Upheaval in Gold and the Other Metal Stocks, a 
guide to new opportunities in the world metal markets. 


market as a whole, we will send you—also free—the 
new Value Line Summary of Advices on 1000 Stocks 
and 50 Special Situations. With this invaluable guide, 
being released this week, you can make an immediate 
check of every stock you are concerned about as to its 
probable Market Performance in 1961, its further 
Growth Potential, its Quality, and its estimated future 
Yield. 


And for the special “guest” price of only $5 you 
will receive (a) the next 4 Weekly Editions of the 
Value Line Survey with full page reports on each of 


to Buy and Hold Now (weekly), (f) The Value Line 
Business Forecaster (weekly), (g) “What the Mutual 


thus achieving the 
Officers and Directors are Buying & Selling” (weekly), 


Evaluation of Common Stocks” (regular $3.95 clothbound 
edition published by Simon & Schuster). 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, 


below we will send you a free copy of the 20-page Re- 
port describing the following remarkable opportunities 


fill out and mail coupon below 


in full detail, with specific recommendations for action: Vame 
Stock's Stock’s 
Each Stock’s Potential Price Potential {ddress 
Recent Price to 1963-65 Increase 
3h 11 (About Triple) 185%, 
23% 6 (About Double) Cit sate 
ly 7 (About Triple) 180°; Ser 1 5 Dept FB-172L 
3% 9 + 140% 
THE VALUE LINE 
Abou riple) + 275% — 
23% 742 (About Double) + 120% INVESTMENT SURVEY 


You will also receive without charge the new Value 
Line Reports (80 full-page Reports) on 80 selected 
stocks in 4 other key industries. 


Published by 


ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


The Value Line Survey Building 


5 


East 44th Street. New York 17, 


N. 
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WHICH 


Nationaljease 


PLAN FITS YOUR 
TRUCKING NEEDS? 


THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN—We toke over oll 
your truck ond maintenance problems. We 
supply new trucks engineered to your needs (or 
we'll buy and recondition your present fleet.) 
THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN-As you expand, lease, 
don't buy, the additional trucks you need. 
THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN—As your trucks 
become over-oge or inefficient, lease replace- 
ments until your fleet is completely mode up 
of efficient, leased vehicles. 

THE PILOT PLAN—Instoll full-service leased 
trucks in one location or division, then com- 
pere costs ond heodaches with trucks you 
still own 

NATIONALEASE is the full-service LEASE- 
FOR-PROFIT way to releose capital, relieve 
nerves...everything furnished but the driver! 
lease o new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 
No investment, no upkeep, no headoches. 


1961 


Netionol know -how, 
focal controls 
—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving principal cities in the U.S. and Canada 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD.- SUITE: R-3, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


$14,000 A YEAR 
... NOW 1AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me tor increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
irom coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y, FM 3-1 


MARKET COMMENT 


The Low-Priced Shares 


A PROFOUND objection to low-priced 
stocks is that often they are rela- 
tively expensive when compared with 


| equities which sell for a larger num- 


ber of dollars per share. That's be- 
cause many people think they can 
afford to pay $10 a share, and few 
think they can afford to pay $100, $200 
or $500 a share. In short, the demand 
for low-priced shares tends to make 
them sell higher, in relation to values, 
than high-priced stocks; so you get 
less for your money (most of the 
time) when you buy a “cheap” stock. 

Parenthetically, it is commonly as- 
sumed that a corporation will have 
a higher aggregate dollar appraisal 
if the stock is split. More people will 
buy the smaller shares than the 
larger ones. It follows that when a 
stock is split 2-for-1, the two new 
shares often sell for a little more 
than the one old share did before the 
split. Fundamentally, the “worth” of 
the two new shares is exactly the 
“worth” of one old share. But the 
“price” of two new shares usually— 
but not always—is higher than the 
price of one old share. 

In this country, the “price of 
choice” for a stock is around $40 to 
$50 a share. The “price of choice” in 
England is $2 to $6 a share. In the 
Philippines and in Japan the “price 
of choice” is much lower than in 
England. Remember, Electric & Mu- 
sical Industries was split 12-for-1 
when it got up around 11 or 12, and 
that British Petroleum was split 2- 
for-1 at around 14 or 16. It has been 
hard for some Americans to realize 
that to the British Imperial Chemicals 
(9%) is a high-priced stock. 

In late years Americans have been 
moving further and further away 
from “penny” stocks and issues sell- 
ing at less than $10. Just notice how 
few really “good” stocks there are 
which sell at $2, $5 and $10, unless 
you go to Canada (speculative oils 
and mines), England or Japan. 

But many people like to buy “a lot 
of paper” and feel that they must 
own many rather than just a few 
shares. Sometimes that is tragic, be- 
cause “the little fellow” often can’t 
afford to take the odds-against-him 
risk involved in highly promotional 
securities. 

The discussion which follows is 
intended to compromise a bit with an 
obvious reader demand for some low- 
priced suggestions. There appear to 
be some rather good values in se- 


_ lected low-priced issues at present— 


by L. O. HOOPER 


provided the buy- 
er knows what he 
is doing, recog- 
nizes the risk and 
is aware that he 
usually is dealing 
with small frac- 
tions of owner- 
ship, rather than  average-sized 
fractions. The buyer of low-priced 
stocks should recognize, too, that 
public interest in this type of equity 
often comes in spurts and that there 
may be long periods of “price drow- 
siness” in them when they do noth- 
ing. Some readers of this column had 
that experience for a long time in 
Hecla Mining (11) and in British 
Petroleum (7). 

Natomas Co. (742) generally is re- 
garded as a largely worked-out gold 
dredging company operating in Sac- 
ramento and Butte Counties in the 
American River Valley in California. 
Actually, it is this and much more. 
For one thing, Natomas owns 50.5% 
of the voting shares and 52% of the 
equity in American President Lines, 
and a 36% interest in Pacific Far 
East Lines, Inc. These ocean ship- 
ping companies operate under equal- 
ization subsidies as provided by the 
Merchant Marine Act. American 
President Lines in recent years has 
had an average earning power of 
around $10 a share per annum and 
pays $3 a share in dividends. Book 
value has increased from $63.09 a 
share at the end of 1955 to probably 
$95 to $98 at the end of 1960. This 
investment, from point of book value, 
is about 83° of the total equity in 
Natomas. 

And this is not all: 1) Natomas has 
millions of tons of aggregates which 
are being sold for road construction 
and the building of dams in the 
Feather River project; 2) new high- 
ways are making other Natomas land 
valuable real-estate developments; 3) 
a small but growing water service 
utility (which recently obtained a 
rate increase) serves the city of Fol- 
som, the Cordova district and the 
Aerojet facility in this area; 4) the 
company is building a 22-story office 
building in San Francisco; and 5) 
recently Natomas announced an in- 
direct participation, through the H.C. 
Smith Construction Co., in the acti- 
vation and maintenance of missile 
launching bases and supporting 
facilities. 

Natomas in late years, on a consoli- 
dated basis, has been earning $1 to 
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$1.20 per annum. The stock appears 
to be a good value in a complicated 
speculative situation of considerable 
promise. 

U.S. Industries (11), through its 
clearing machine division, now is one 
of the two American makers of hy- 
draulic presses (E.W. Bliss no longer 
is in the field). Recent domestic and 
foreign orders have been excellent. 
assuring some good earnings in 1961. 
The company will get a tax refund 
for 1960 and have a tax carry-forward 
credit. It is also making teaching 
machines, and has several other divi- 
sions with a potential. This stock is 
more speculative than Natomas but 
is one of the better values in low- 
priced listed issues. Some years ago 
it sold as high as 291. 

There are some cyclical metal is- 
sues which have merit if the buyer 
will be patient and not expect 
quick results. American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting (1484), Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting (2142), Copper 
Range (16) and Sunshine Mining 
(8!2) are examples. 

Some of the better quality low- 
priced issues are Burlington Indus- 
tries (1814), a giant in textiles; Cone 
Mills (1312); Mohasco (11): Ranco 
(21), a recently split “growth” stock 
of great merit: Servel (15) and 
Southern Pacific (22). Given time, 
and a major recovery in heavy 
industry, the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania Railroad, both properly 
depressed now, could prove very 
profitable commitments. But most 
people probably will tire of them be- 
fore they deliver. 

A word about the business prospect 
is in order. These terrific snowstorms 
in the East will make the first-quar- 
ter earnings for most companies 
poorer than expected. This quarter 
may be the worst of the recession. 
The rebound from storm stagnation 
will tend to make the spring business 
recovery greater than anticipated. 
This is important. 

I would like to reassure holders of 
Garrett Corp. (5114). I still like the 
stock and look for earnings for the 
first six months of 1961 to show a big 
recovery. .. . I would suggest taking 
a look at U.S. Vitamin (395g). This 
still rather small pharmaceutical 
company looks to have a big poten- 
tial in the enzyme field. Several new 
products are in the works. ... In my 
opinion, American Hospital Supply, 
suggested here in the 40s, is too high 
in the 80s and profits should be ac- 
cepted. . . . I continue to like the 
machinery stocks, especially Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine and Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool. . . . Colgate Palm- 
olive still looks behind the market: 
I suspect it involves very small risks. 
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10 Stocks Under 20 
for Strong 1961 Rises 


N mid-1958, American Motors burst like a meteor on the market 
...Surging from 11 to 96% in less than 18 months. Most inves- 
tors were surprised at this spectacular rise. Yet shrewd traders who 
detected early the three clear “buy signals” given by American 
could have turned $1000 to $8806 in about 11% years! In 1957, 
Texas Instruments (then just one of dozens of electronic stocks) 
gave two clear “buy signals.” Yet, probably not 1 investor in 1000 
moved into Texas Instruments around 16 for the rise to over 200. 


ACF Industries 
Air Reduction 
Alleghany Corp. 
Allied Stores 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Amer. Airlines 
American Can 
Amer. Cyanamid 
Amer. Elec. P. 
American Electr. 
Am. Mch. & Fdy 
Amer. Potash 
Amer. Radiator 
Amer. Smelting 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Amer. Tobacco 
Assembly Prods 
Assoc. Oil & Gas 
Avco Corp. 
Bald.-Lima-Ham 
Balt. & Ohio 
Beckman Instr 
Beneficial Fin 
Boeing Airplane 
Briggs & Strat. 
Budd Company 
Burlington Ind 
Canada Dry 
Canadian Pac. 


Capital Air 
Carrier Corp. 
Case (J. |.) 
Celanese 

Cerro de Pasco 
Ches. & Ohio 
Chrysler 

Cities Service 
C.1.T. Financial 
Colo. F. & I. 
Columbia Broad 
Conde Nast 
Cont. Motors 
Continental ind 
Cooper-Bess 
Crown-Zeller. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Cutter Lab. 
Dixon Chem 
Douglas Aircr. 
Eagle-Picher 
Eastern Air L 
Erie Railroad 
Fairchild Eng. 
Fanstee! Met. 
Filtrol 
Firestone T. &R 
Foster Wheeler 
Fruehauf Trailer 


Gar Wood Ind. 
Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Electric 
General Foods 
General Motors 
Gen. Refract. 
Gen. Telephone 
Geo.-Pac. Corp. 
Gillette Co. 
Goodrich B. F. 
Goodyear Tire 
Grumman Air 
Gulf Oil 

Hupp Corp. 
Infrared Ind 
Inter’l. Harv. 
Inter'l. Nickel 
inter’l. Paper 
int. T. & T. 
Jamesbury 
Jones & Laugh 
Joy Mfg 
Kansas City So 
Kawneer 
Lancer 


Lockheed Aircr. 


Loew's 
Magma Copper 
Martin Co. 


Monsanto Chem. 
Montgom. Ward 
Motorola 

Nat. Cash Reg. 
National Dairy 
National Gypsum 
National Homes 
N. Y. Central 
Northern Pac. 
Northrop Aircr. 
Northwest Air 
Norwich Pharm. 
Olin Mathieson 
Penn-Dixie 
Pennsylvania R. 
Pepsi-Cola 
Pfizer (Chas.) 
Phelps-Dodge 
Philco Corp 
Phillips Pet 
Pittsburgh Stl 
Procter & Gam 
Radio Corp. 
Rayonier Inc 
Raytheon Mfg 
Republic Steel 
Revere Cop 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Tob 


10 of These Stocks Should Be Bought Now? 


Royal-McBee 
St. Regis Paper 
Schenley 
Sears Roebuck 
Shattuck 
Sherwin-Will. 
Sinclair Oil 
Solar Air 

So. Pacific 
Southern Ry. 
Sperry-Rand 
Stanray 
Sterling Drug 
Thew Shovel 
Tide Water Oi! 
Timken Rol. B 
20th Cent.-Fox 
Union Finance 
United Air L 

U. S. Gypsum 
U. S. Industries 
U. S. Rubber 
U. S. Steel 
Warner Bros 
West’h'se A.B 
Westinghouse 
Yale & Towne 
Zenith Radio 


New “Buy Signals” Point to 10 New 


Opportunities for Large 1961 Profits 


Our editors have just uncovered 10 unusually interesting low-priced 
situations which now appear poised for substantial rises. These 10 stocks 
are not for long-term investors. They are specifically chosen for the 
individual who is willing to accept a higher degree of risk for a greater 
profit potential in 1961! You will find these stocks in a new Spear 
Report, “10 Stocks UNDER $20 WITH A HIGH PROFIT POTENTIAL FOR 
1961.” Here are a few highlights: 
One, now selling around 17 and listed on the NYSE, is an old company 
that has undergone a complete transformation. Guided by aggressive new 
management, earnings have already staged a dramatic turn-around, and 
when they become known, we look for a 100% to 150% rise for the stock. 
Another, around 16, is one of the most dynamic growth situations we 
know of. It combines stability with outstanding growth—and is still selling 
at less than 10 times earnings. We think it should rise a minimum of 75%. 
In fact, all 10 of the stocks in this Report have special angles which 
indicate important price rises soon. They are still at buying levels which 
may not be repeated—and you should act immediately to take advan- 
tage of what well may be some of the best profit-makers of 1961. 
‘| SPECIAL OFFER! Send for this new Report today on “10 Stocks 
UNDER $20 wiTH A HIGH PROFIT POTENTIAL FOR 1961"—plus our latest 
Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 527 Key Stocks and a 2-week trial to the 
weekly Spear Market Letter for the special introductory rate of just $1. 


SPEAR & STAFF inc. massacniserrs 


Yes, here is my $1. Send me at once your new Report “10 Srocks UNpER $20 
WITH A HIGH ProFiT POTENTIAL FOR 1961,” plus your latest Buy-Hold-Switch 
Ratings on 527 Key Stocks—with a 2-week trial subscription to the Spear 
Market Letter. 
(0 Check here if you prefer a 3-months’ trial 
at special rate of $15. (Regular rate $20.) 


(This offer is open to new readers only.) SP1 586 
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Opportunitic 


WARRANTS" 
copy of this book detailing the full story of 
warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
know about, 


F194, Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 


New Profits in 
OIL 


STOCKS 


Laggard Issues for 
New Buying Now 


ITH EARNINGS recovering 

strongly, certain stocks in the 
laggard oil group are showing new 
market strength now — though still 
available at prices well below 1956 
highs. Import controls, better supply- 
demand balance, and firmer prices are 
creating a new, more favorable outlook 
for selected oils. 
Operating economies developed over 


three years of adversity are now pay- 
in sherp earnings goins. For 
example, profits of one major refiner 
topped $2 a share for the final quarter 
ef 1960, compared with only 49 for 
the same three months in 1959. 
In a timely Special Survey of this major 
group, UNITED selects four stocks for 
purchase now — and comments on such 
leadingissuesas Atlantic Refining, Cities 
Service, Gulf, Phillips Petroleum, Royal 
Dutch Petroleum, Richfield Oil, Shell, 
Sinclair, Socony, Standard of California, 
Standard of New Jersey, Texaco, and 
Tidewater. 


Yours with Month’s Trial 


Yes, please send me your new Report: 
"New Profit Opportunities in Oil 
Stocks’’ and the next four issues of 
the UNITED Reports on Business and 


Investments. I enclose $1 — Airmail 
$1.25 in full payment. (This offer 
open to new readers only.) FM-10 
Name 

Address. 

City. Zone___ State___ 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St wg" Boston 16, Mass 


2s in WARRANTS 


you are interestec in moking each $1 do 
the work pe $100 or $1,000 in a risin 
moarket—then you heould be interest 
in common stock WARKANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000° or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day’s market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 


2 For the answer to all these questions, you 
should not miss the most widely-praised and 
on full-length study of its kind—''THE 
SPEC 


ULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 


by Sidney Fried. For your 


send $2.00 to 


GD 


Associates, Dept. 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


Concerning GE 


| THE 88.5 million shares of General 
_ Electric (65) are owned by 405,000 
_ shareholders, 


making it one of the 
most widely held securities in the 
world. It would be difficult to find a 
major institutional investment port- 
folio in which GE is not represented. 
With an unbroken dividend record 
going back to 1899, this has been one 
of the most highly regarded invest- 
ment stocks for many years. 

General Electric is the world’s larg- 
est maker of electrical equipment. Its 
sales last year totaled $4.2 billion. The 
company employs some 247,000 people 
in 167 plants. 

Thus the affairs of General Electric 
are a matter of major importance, not 
only for its owners and employees, 
but for the entire country. It is a 
tragic event when the image of one of 
the great symbols of our free enter- 
prise system becomes blemished by 
an admitted criminal violation of the 
laws on which the foundation of our 
capitalistic society rests. The com- 
pany has been convicted and fined; 
several of its top-echelon vice presi- 
dents have been convicted, fined and 
sent to jail. It is true that Westing- 
house Electric, Allis-Chalmers and 26 
other companies also were implicated 
and were as guilty as GE, but impec- 
cable conduct is the first obligation of 
the industry leader who is expected 
to set the moral standards and to ad- 
here to them. 

GE is the only company to inflict 
additional severe punishment on its 
officers who were involved, thus de- 
monstratively disclaiming responsi- 
bility of the top management for the 
violations committed by its high- 
ranking subordinates. It will be up 
to the stockholders to decide whether 
this is a satisfactory solution. 

Investors have taken a very dim 
view of these developments. At a time 
when the Standard & Poor’s indus- 
trial stock index reached an all-time 
high, the price of GE dropped to the 
lowest level since 1958, nearly 40% 
below its peak of last year. Let us 
examine whether this break is justi- 
fied or whether it is an exaggerated 
emotional reaction. 

General Electric, like the others, is 
now exposed to triple damage suits. 
The magnitude of these claims is pure- 
ly conjectural at this time, but they 
might run into tens of millions of dol- 
lars. This sounds like a very large 


amount, but we are dealing with an 
extremely large corporation and we 
| must be careful not to lose our sense 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


of proportion. 

Keep in mind 
that this company 
is so big that it 
has to earn over 
$90 million before 
taxes merely to 
pay one single 
quarterly dividend of 50c a share. 
Even if the company should be com- 
pelled to pay extremely large dam- 
ages, which is by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that this sum could even remotely 
justify a shrinkage of well over $3 
billion in the market value of the 
stock. In other words, the potential 
monetary loss is almost inconsequen- 
tial in the over-all picture and should 
give no cause for such bearishness as 
the market has displayed since the 
court decision. 

There can be no question that the 
prestige of GE has been adversely 
affected by this unfortunate incident. 
But how can this damage be assessed 
in terms of the market price of the 
stock? After all, GE was not the only 
culprit in this price-fixing scandal, 
and no other American company has 
gained a competitive advantage as a 
result of it. And, as far as the ques- 
tion of business morality is concerned, 
it would seem to me that investors 
probably will take the cold and real- 
istic view that few companies, big or 
small, are lily white and that the cor- 
porate image presented by Madison 
Avenue public relations firms does 
not always jibe with the actual ethics 
of a corporation or its thousands of 
emplovees. 

Much more important, from an in- 
vestor’s point of view, is whether GE, 
on the basis of its record of accom- 
plishment, deserves to sell at the pre- 
mium price which it has commanded 
until recently. GE is generally regard- 
ed as a “mature growth stock.” This 
is, perhaps, as contradictory as _ it 
sounds. The company is still growing, 
at least in sales. But the only real- 
istic standard of growth, in my opin- 
ion, is earnings growth per share of 
common stock. And in this respect 
GE will be found wanting. 

Last year’s earnings of $2.26 a share 
were the lowest since 1953, amounting 
to less than 5° on sales. There are 
extenuating circumstances, such as 
the 20-day strike in December, heavy 
expenditures for research and devel- 
opment, as well as particularly de- 
pressed conditions for household ap- 
pliances. Nevertheless, the doubling 
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of sales in the past decade and capital 
expenditures of over $1.3 billion have 
resulted in only a modest gain in per 
share profits. Like many other old 
“blue chip” companies, GE has grown 
bigger and bigger, while its profit 
margin has become slimmer and slim- 
mer. 

Stockholders who have not had a 
dividend increase in over five years 
seem to have been pacified by two 
facts: 1) GE’s earnings did rise to a 
new peak in 1959, and 2) the price of 
the stock rose seven-fold between 
1950 and 1960. Who would argue with 
that kind of performance? Thus, at 
the year-end GE had remained a fa- 
vorite of the institutional investor 
(ranking eighth among the “Favorite 
Fifty”) as well as of the small in- 
vestor (ranking second among the 
Monthly Investment Plan stock buy- 
ers). 

How good a stock is GE at its pres- 
ent price? Statistically it is still no 
bargain—29 times 1960 earnings, 3.8 
times its book value, yielding only 
slightly more than 3% on its nar- 
rowly covered $2 dividend rate. Yet, 
GE is not only a big company, but a 
great company. The misfortune of the 
scandal and the angry reaction of the 
public and the stockholders are bound 
to have repercussions which will make 
GE a better company and a better in- 
vestment. At present levels I would 
rather buy than sell the the stock. 

Westinghouse Electric (45), GE's 
older but much smaller brother, is in 
the same boat. All that has been said 
about GE’s disappointingly slow earn- 
ings growth and shrinking margins 


applies to an even greater degree to 
Westinghouse. However, this com- 
pany after suffering an _ incredibly 


costly strike in 1956 had a change in 
management which seems to be prov- 
ing beneficial. Profits of $2.22 a share 
in 1960 were comparatively well main- 
tained, being only moderately below 
the $2.43 of 1959 and above the level 
of the three preceding years. 

At less than 20 times 1960 earnings 
and only about 1.6 times its book value, 
Westinghouse Electric is no longer 
overpriced in relation to the general 
market. The 20-point price differential 
from GE appears unduly wide, all cir- 
cumstances considered, and the stock 
is now regarded as comparatively at- 
tractive. 
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LIKELY 
SPLIT 1961 


The Number of Shares You Hold 


Our staff using the latest 
just completed a most 


market statistics has 
imely survey. It examined 
the history, price earnings potential and capital- 
ization records of hundreds of companies for 
stock-split possibilities. We wanted to find out 
which companies might exchange 2, 3 or 4 shares 


of new stock for one of the old in 1961 


Out of this has come our exclusive list of 22 stock- 
split candidates, companies that show excellent 
promise for the next buying period. As you know, 
stock-splitting cuts the stock's price per share to 
a popular buying level. This usually attracts more 
investors. Demand for the stock goes up. And 
often, so do prices and dividends. This list is avail- 


able nowhere else, but you can have it—for a 
limited time only. To clearly demonstrate the value 
of the Dow Theory Investment Service, we will 


send you this valuable list of 22 STOCKS LIKELY 
TO SPLIT IN 1961 with our compliments, together 
with a 30-day trial subscription to the Service. We 
offer this combination as a current example of 


DOLLAR 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC. 
17 E. 48th Street, Dept. F 3-1, New York 17, 


Please enroll me as a_ Trial 
Subscriber to your Dow Theor) 
Forecasts Investment Service 
and send me your complete 
Service for the next 30 days 
including the Model Portfolio: 
Over-the-Counter Stocks and 
Growth Stock List. Also send 
me ‘22 STOCKS LIKELY TO 
SPLIT IN 1961."' I enclose $1 to 
help cover postage and handling 
charges 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city. 


18 SPECULATIVE STOCKS 
... for the Active and Agile Investor 


With an eye on the promising 1961 market, 
their Speculative Policy Report 
These stocks are not for the 


change a little more risk for potential faster action. Our term ‘‘speculative’’ doesn’t refer to the 
usual ‘‘gamble type’’ ‘stock, but to the somewhat more aggressive approach to investing. These 
issues are all well known companies in the ELECTRONICS, VENDING, CHEMICAL, DRUG 


MOVIE and BUSINESS MACHINE industries 
technical pattern plus potential earnings to sup 


ACT NOW: 


addition to our special ‘‘Speculative Policy’’ re 
full 5 weeks trial to the regular I.R. service 
Program."’ Don’t delay 


Company (Dept. F- 
922 Laguna Street 
Name 
Address 


Investors Research has compiled a list of 26 issues in 
18 are rated Buy and the others should be held or sold 
long-term blue chip investors, 


Just $1 could well mean more 


mail the coupon today. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH” 


, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Could Double or Triple Overnight 


the kind of useful up-to-the-minute informatior 
our subscribers receive every week. This offer is 
open to new trial subscribers only. All we ask i 
return is the cost of postage and handling ($1) 


COMPARE THIS FOR PROFITS 
DOW THEORY GROWTH LIST Up 61.6% 
Dow-Jones Ind. Average up....13.7% 
(From Nov. 28, 1958 to Jan. 13, 1961) 
4 DOW MODEL PORTFOLIOS Up ap 12 
Dow-Jones Ind. Average up...... 41% 
(From Jan. 31, 1958 to Jan. 20, 1951) 
OVER-THE-COUNTER LIST Up 21.6% 
Dow-Jones Ind. Average up....12.6% 


(From Sept. 30, 1960 to Feb. 3, 1961) 


New York 


but rather for those willing to ex- 


Thev are issues that have an extremely powerful 
yport wide advances. 


profits to you in the critical months 
port showing 18 stocks to buy, 
plus a bonus bulletin 


ahead. In 
you will receive a 
“A Positive Investment 


Please airmail report on 18 Specu- 
lative Stocks to Buy, a 5 week 
trial subscription and bonus bul- 
letin. Enclosed is $1 


103) 


The Board of Directors of Ci 
a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share on its 
Common Stock, payable March 15, 1961, 
record at the close of business February 27, 1961. 


February 17, 1961. 


Cities Service 


OMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


ities Service Company declared 


to stockholders of 


FRANKLIN K. FOSTER, Secretary 
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286 STOCK CHARTS 


showing daily action 
(each chart also shows 
“200-day moving average”) 


all for only $5 


The best chart value of all. You get separate 
line charts for each of the 286 stocks listed 
below. Each chart shows daily high, low, close 
& volume for approximately eight months and 
is “up-to-date. (Each chart also shows a 
day moving average’ line.) 
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Am Tob DowJonesAv Lukens Sti Spiegel 
Am Viscose Oresser Mack Trk Square D 
AMP Inc duPont Magma Cp Std Kolls 
Ampex Dynamics Am Magnavox Std Oil Cal 


Anaconda East Air L Marquardt Std O11 NJ 
Anken Chem Eastman Martin Co Std Pk 
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Borg War Gen Foods Nat Research Unit Airl 
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Brunswick GenTel&E!l NewpNSh_ US Borax 


Budd Co Gen Time N Am Av US Freight 
Bulova Gen Tire Nor Pac US Gypsum 
Burl ind Ga Pac Northrop U S Plywood 
Burroughs Getty Oi! Nwst Airl U S Rubber 
Carrier Gillette Olin Math US Steel 
Carter Pd Gimbel Otis El Univ Contr 
Cater Trac Glen Ald Mar Univ Match 
Celanese Goodrich Owens Corn P 
Cerro Corp Goodyear Owens Ill Upjohn 
Cert-teed Grace Pan Amer Varian A 
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All charts are brought up-to-date after the 
market's close every Friday. Thus, your charts 
will be right up-to-date and mailed to you on 
the Friday night immediately following receipt 
of coupon attached below. Your total cost is 
only $5 
Offer—new subscribers only.) 


[ TRENDLINE CORP. F-3 | 
| 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me the 286 STOCK CHARTS, 1! 
| have enclosed $5 


Name 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


More Specifics 


THIS COLUMN continues to hold the 
opinion that, subject to the usual re- 
actions and delays, the market will 
make a favorable showing for most of 
this year. In this connection, I wish 
to call readers’ attention to Contin- 
ental Steel, San Diego Gas & Electric, 
San Diego Imperial, Spencer Chem- 
ical and United Carbon, all of which 
appear attractive at this time for long- 
term appreciation. 

Continental Steel Corp. manufac- 
tures fences and accessories, barbed 
wire, gates, wire fabric, nails and 
steel roofing and siding. In recent 
years output of products for concrete 
reinforcement (reinforcing bars and 
wire mesh) and industrial uses has 
been stepped up. Largely as a result 
of improved facilities and products, 
sales and earnings have shown out- 
standing progress through the years, 
having increased from $35.7 million 
and $1.43 per share in 1952 to $57 mil- 
lion and $5.48 per share, respectively, 
in 1959. Figures for 1960 are estimated 
to be somewhat below 1959 results, 
with earnings in the neighborhood of 
$4 per share. The company’s business 
is generally more stable than that of 
most other steel companies due to the 
fact that it does a sizable volume with 
farmers. 

Management, in recent years, has 
stressed sales to manufacturers and 
the construction industry. Such actions 
could be well-timed, particularly in 
view of President Kennedy’s “task 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


force” suggestions 
for the building 
field. Indeed, the 
company should 
also benefit from 
the suggested pro- 
grams in- 
creased road build- 
ing. The stock held 
up extremely well during the last 
year or so, while steel stocks were 
generally declining. Its recent price of 
41 compares with a high of 47 reached 
in November 1959. A dividend has 
been paid each year since 1936; paid 
in 1960: $2.425; indicated rate, 40c 
quarterly, plus a year-end extra. The 
current yield, based on last year’s 
dividend, is 6‘;. Capitalization: $1.4 
million in funded debt and just over 1 
million shares of common stock. 

San Diego Gas & Electric, recom- 
mended by this column at around 28 
last October, recently reached a new 
high above 38. The preliminary re- 
port for the year ended Dec. 31 
showed earnings of $1.91 per share. 
Thus, there is an excellent chance that 
the current $1.20 annual dividend will 
be increased some time this year. The 
company’s service area is fast-grow- 
ing, and the Census Bureau has esti- 
mated that “by 1970, California will 
become the nation’s most populous 
state.” Further, it is interesting to 
note that “San Diego County ranked 
16th in population among all US. 
counties.” The company’s record has 
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| been most impressive, and I continue 

to consider the stock an excellent 
| purchase, particularly on reactions of 
| a point or two, for improving income 


FREE 


45 Growth Stocks 
for 1961 


be one of the best in its field during 
the period ahead and, in due time, 


—your best _ could be another Florida Power & 
Light. 
guide to long-term ones San Diego Imperial Corp,, incorpo- 
Why did ograph climb 36 er rated 1956, — listed the New 
York Stock Exchange early in 1900. 
We ak ARCHMONT INV ESTORS have perfected invest It is the third-largest publicly owned 
a these to the extent that analysts and investors frequently,  SAVings & loan holding company. The 


ask whether we have access to “‘inside information.” 


, company formerly conducted all of its 
business in California. However, be- 
ginning in 1958, management entered 
Texas, Colorado and Kansas, where 
it felt chances for growth were sub- 


Generous $5 Introductory Offer 


Now you too can rye = lusive profit-building 
techniques through rate. six full weeks 
subscription to the L Ane MONT: Nt ESTORS Guidance 
Service 

As will receive FREE new 48-page book 
6G TROW TH ‘STOC ‘KS FOR 


FOR containing charts of | stantial. 
month ach, with our analysis of their long-term Earnings per share have risen im- 
ullition. you will receive at no extra eost our pressively since incorporation—25c in 
| INVESTMENT. PROFITS 1957, 35c in 1958 and 62c in 1959. For 
Here's w brings y 1960 earned income increased 39° to 
Servies, LARCHMONT INVESTORS, Guidance $2.9 million vs. $2.1 million in 1959. 
A market | When figured on a per share basis, 
A PROFESSIONAL, APPROACH “To INVESTMENT however, results would appear to be 
by Hriston and the Research Group little changed from the previous year, 
fre vhich to keep your weekly reports and | due to a larger number of shares out- 
coms d-nen standing (an offering last April, the 
acquisition of the minority interest in 


and address to 


— the 5 stock dividend in October). 
LARCHMONT INVESTORS, INC. “ceidance further increase in the number of 
Box 1027, Dept. F-1 shares outstanding is not expected 
Larchmont, Mow _Vork this year, except for the stock divi- 
—A5th Consecutive Dividend dend. Accordingly, earnings have been 

rq estimated at around 80c per share for 
1961. As of Sept. 30, total assets were 
some $400 million; as of Dec. 31, 
capitalization consisted of $9 million 
in funded debt and 5.2 million shares 
of common stock, of which some 24°; 
was held by insiders. 

To date, the company’s progress has 
been one of rapid growth, and it is 
expected that this trend will continue. 
Anticipated population gains for the 
company’s service area should augur 
well for a rising level of real-estate 
loans (an important source of earn- 
ings) over the longer term. There is 
a possibility the Federal Government 
might change slightly the current tax 
enefit the industry enjoys; that is, 
the tax-free transfer of earnings to 
reserves. However, it is generally felt 
that should such a change be effected, 
it would be minor and would not seri- 
ously harm earnings. Purchases ap- 
pear especially attractive for appre- 
ciation over the long-term. Price 
range since 1959, 13-6; recent price, 8; 
indicated dividend, 5°; in stock. 

Spencer Chemical Co. was known 


The Board of Directors of Indiana General 
Corporation, at a meeting held February 
10, 1961, declared a quarterly dividend 
of 15 cents per share, payable on March 
10, 1961, to shareholders of record as 
of February 24, 1961. 


ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
Februory 10, 1961 


Specialists in Magnetic Materials since 1908 
INDIANA GENERAL 
CORPORATION 
Valparaiso, indiana 


INVEST DIAMONDS 


Buy Diamond Jewelry direct from one of 
America’s well known diamond cutters. 
Pay only actual market price. 


Save From 1/3 to 1/2 Write for Catalog 46 


EMPIRE piamonp corp. 


Empire State Bldg., Sth Ave., at 34th St., N.Y. 
THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF COURSE 
OF STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
is starting its 31st year. The reason.. 


it’s a (Not an advis- 
ory service.) Send for free brochure F-5. 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. diversify, so that today 
40 S. Fairview Park Ridge, Illinois _| line includes plastics, industrial chemi- 


om 


| cultural chemicals. However, 
| dozen years ago the company began to 
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For short term PROFITS 
in active stocks ..... 
(Check which). 
No obligation. Just clip and mail 
with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


Name 
Address 
City 
LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 


CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California's oldest, 
one of the nation's large est savings 
and loan associations 


In 76 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend nor closed doors on a 
business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insure 

Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 170 Million Dollars 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 


Address 


City 
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NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


pays you Ai on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 414”, cur- 
rent annual rate + World headquarters for savings 
of 160,000 individuals, corporations, and trusts in 
50 states, 71 foreign countries + Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 + $38,000,000 reserves 
« Resources: $600,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. + Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured + Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist + We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 


California Federal Savings & Loan Assn 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calit 


Please send free ‘‘The California Story’’ and 
Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER [0 


Kane 
Address — 
City Zone State 


C1 Funds enctosed in amount of $ 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


e } 
Cash Dividend 
No. 206 
Jonuory 27, 196) 2 


At the regular monthly meeting held January 
27, 1961, the Board of Directors declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 30 cents a share 
payable March 3, 1961, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business February 10, 1961. 


By J. 1. Norman, Secretary 


ANTICIPATE COMMODITY TRENDS WITH 


COMMODEX 


Detect big profit moves in futures seven times out 
ODEX trend signals. Daily air- 


Comprehensive text explains everything you 
need to know about futures Nga for profit. Send 
for bulletins, charts, full details. 


COMMODEX 


90 W. Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6739 


THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF COURSE 
OF STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 


is starting its 31st year. The reason... 

it's a (Not an advis- 

ory service.) Send tor free brochure F-6. 
WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


40 S. Fairview Park Ilinois 


_by JOHN W. SCHULZ 


Heads and Shoulders 


Late last spring (Forses, June 15, 
1960) I discussed briefly the technical 
position of Sinclair Oil (L, now about 
42-43). With the stock then selling 
around 37, I showed a_ condensed 
Point & Figure chart (two-point-unit 
version) from which it could be de- 
duced that a turning point in the long 
downtrend from the 1956 high (7234) 
was being approached. There was, 
then, widespread awareness of a pos- 
sible dividend cut, and the stock was 
under considerable, recurrent selling 
pressure. However, it seemed rea- 
sonable to expect that a dividend cut 
to a lower, but “safe,” rate “could 
touch off (perhaps after initial weak- 
ness) the first important rally neces- 
sary to make new base action ap- 
parent.” 

As it turned out, Sinclair cut its 
quarterly dividend rate to 50c a share 
with the payment due Sept. 30, 1960, 
and the stock hit bottom for 1960 in 
the last week of September at 33. 
After absorbing tax-selling pressure 
during the final quarter, the price 
action responded to general market 
strength, and that “first important 
rally” topped out in January at 44. 
So the situation seems to call for 
another look at Sinclair’s Point & 
Figure chart, which is reproduced 
below in the greater detail of one- 
point price reversals. 

At the upper left of the chart is 
shown the 1958-59 top-reversal struc- 
ture, most of which evolved in the 
lower 60s. As the reader may recall 
from earlier articles in this space, 
P&F chart analysis assumes as a 
working hypothesis that the number 
of price-reversal columns spanned by 
a lateral trading-range movement 
suggests the eventual carrying power 
of the ensuing vertical price move- 


ment. In the in- 
stance of Sin- 
clair’s 1958-59 top, 
we can count 24 
such columns from 
column 2 to col- 
umn 3 on the 63 
line, and 29 col- 
umns from column 
1 to column 4 on the 62 line. As the 
targets (solid circles) projected from 
these price levels indicate, these 
measurements suggested that the 
1959-60 downtrend should bottom out 
in the 39-33 range. 

So far, this relatively simple job 
of technical analysis has remained 
valid. And now we can start apply- 
ing the same principles in the op- 
posite direction. Just as the decline 
to 58 in column 3 marked the first. 
hesitant step in an extensive down- 
trend, so the January rally to 44 in 
column 9 may prove to be the initial. 
tentative groping toward a new ma- 
jor uptrend. At the least, it com- 
pleted the price action under 40, be- 
tween columns 7 and 9, as a small 
reversal base. the exact counterpart 
of the price action above 63 in the 
1958-59 top-reversal structure. Count- 
ing from column 8 to column 9 on the 
35 and 36 lines in the new base, we 
find eight columns of price-reversal 
action. The resulting targets at 43-44 
were neatly liquidated at the January 
rally top. 

The new base structure can, how- 
ever. be measured also from column 
7 to column 9 in the 37-39 range: 
the resulting targets at 49-51 de- 
scribe a technical probability favor- 
ing an eventual 50°, “normal” cor- 
rection of the 34-point drop from the 
1959 high, i.e. an intermediate up- 
trend of about 17 points from the 
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How 5 saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend suggested I buy a certain stock, 
I thought it might be a good thing for me. 
That was some months ago. But before risking 
my money, I decided to look further. I asked 


myself, ‘How does this stock compare with 
others in value?" 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it has saved me hundreds. 

In less than a month, I saw a number of at- 
tractive investment situations in Barron's. Any 
one of them looked better for me than my 
friend's suggestion—and I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone up in 
value and pays me a good return—while my 
friend's stock has done poorly. Thanks to Bar- 
ron's I saved myself from a costly blunder. 

P.S.—I told my friend, and he’s now a Bar- 
ron’s subscriber, too. 


No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
mukes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones. 
and has full use of Dow jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron's you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you the imvestment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events . . . the per- 
spective you must have to anticipate trends and 
grasp profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try ic 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it today with your check: 
or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's 392 
Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-31 


STOCK DIVIDEND 


CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


The Board of Directors of 
Seaboard Finance Company 
declared the reguiar quar 
terly dividend of 25 cents 
a share on the common 
stock, payable April 10, 
1961 to stockholders of record March 
23, 1961. For the fourth consecutive year, 
the directors also declared a 2 per cent 
stock dividend, payable May 8 to stock 
holders of record April 6. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
Preferred dividends declared were at the 
reguiar quarterly rates of $1.18 34 a 
share on the $4.75 sinking fund preferred, 
$1.25 a share on the $5 sinking fund pre 
ferred, and $1.56 44 a share on the $6.25 
sinking fund preferred, al! payable Apri! 
10 to stockholders of record March 23 


Edward L. Johnson 


SECmETARY 


january 26, 1961 


FINANCE COMPANY 


Follow the Lead of MARKET EXPERTS 


Determine possibilities of any stock at a glance. 
Electronic Brain automatically spots active stocks 
early. Comprehensive trading manual plus objec 
tive reports by AIR MAIL on over 1,000 NYSE & 
ASE stocks for 4 weeks. Send $6.50. Full refund 
if not satisfied after 3 week trial 


YJotumatic Data Processing Co. 


Dept. F-1 Silverton, Oregon 


NOW 
BY 
MAIL 
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PUT & CALL COURSE 


We offer the ‘‘Put & Call Option 
Course’’— held at the Biltmore 
Hotel continuously since 195 
now by mail. For free details: 
Phone YUkon 6-8335 or Write 


THOMAS, HAAB & BOTTS 


“So wre Put & Call Brkra. & Dirs. Asan 
Broadway, New Vork 4, N.Y. 


September 1960 low at 33. 

For practical purposes, the residual 
expectancy of an eight-point rally for 
a stock selling in the low 40s is noth- 
ing terribly exciting. However, on 
closer analysis, the chart will yield 
more far-reaching technical implica- 
tions. To begin with, we must real- 
ize that a further advance to 49-51 
would complete a larger reversal base 
in the 33-45 price range. At present, 
this presumed base structure spans 
17 columns on the 40 line between 
columns 6 and 9, so that we can place 
a tentative target (unshaded circle) 
at 57. In other words, we may specu- 
late that Sinclair’s price action astride 
the 40 line since March 1960 is estab- 
lishing a supply-demand relationship 
presumably capable of supporting an 
advance beyond all important prior 
rally tops since August 1959. 

Certainly, a rise from 33 to 57 
would exceed ordinary intermediate- 
trend limits. But in this instance, 
where the 1959 top was preceded by 
a still higher 1956 peak, I should 
hesitate to expect a new major up- 
trend until I saw a reversal base large 
enough to give us a target at least at 
68, i.e., above the 1959 high. How- 
ever, our chart suggests that just 
such a major-trend base is unfolding 
here. Readers may recall that the 
chart in the June 15 article showed 
a tentative base projection on the 43 
line, and, as one can see, that pro- 
jection still looks appropriate today. 
In fact, on the chart printed below, 


it would take only two more columns 


of minor price-reversal action around 
current prices to give us a tentative 
measurement on the 43 line (col- 
umns 5 to 10) of 25 units and thus a 
tentative target at 68. 

It is quite possible, however, that 
this measurement is somewhat too 
optimistic. The P&F charts of many 
other stocks now show completed 
major-uptrend bases reaching back 
to March 1960, whereas the above 
base projection on Sinclair’s 43 level 
goes back to February 1960. So it 
seems reasonable to establish an 
alternative hypothesis, namely, a ten- 
tative measurement on the 41 line 
from column 6 (March) to column 
11, also yielding a target at 68. This 
projection would allow for extension 
of the current lateral movement (42- 
44) over more than two additional 
columns and for a possible dip to 
somewhat lower levels in the process. 

Our chart is a good illustration of 
what, in the jargon of bar chartists, 
is known as “head-and-shoulders” 
formations. The price action under 
45 has been tracing out a character- 
istic “inverse head-and-shoulders 
bottom” from which, by past experi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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For ‘High Leverage’ Gains 
in Coming ‘Buy Area’ 


If you can afford to speculate for ‘lever-% 
age’ gains, we believe it will pay vou to# 
prepare now for a coming new ‘buy area’ 
in low-priced warrants. The recent 
downswing in warrant prices is much 
like the decline which preceded the 
1957-8 ‘buy area’ from which many & 
small fortunes grew. For example from 
a low of 22!4 in 1957 toahigh of 86% in® 
1959, every $100 in General! ‘lire cor 
mon stock rose to $386. At the same 
time, (owing to ‘leverage’) Cienera! Tire 
warrants ranged from 5'. to 61! to® 
offer $1,118 on every $100 invested Tos 
help you prepare now for a new ‘buy ® 
area’ in ‘high leverage’ warrants, our? 
Editors {in a 2-part, Special Report) 

select: “7_Low-Priced Warrants for 

Coming ‘Buy Area’ Gains” plus “3 

New Warrants for the Next m”. 

Many of these warrants are ‘tied to’ 

unusual speculations in such growth 

fields as electronics and automation. A 
copy of this Special Report is yours as 7 
a bonus now when you send just $1 ~ 
new readers only) to try our weekly 

advisory service ‘The Growth Stock 

Letter’ for the next two weeks. Mail 
this ad with your name and address and ?. 
$1 today to Dept. F-61 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 


WELLESLEY HILLS 


Where To Place Your 


STOP-LOSS ORDER 
Shown By Chartcraft Method 
Of Point & Figure Trading 


Whether vou are a beginner or a profes- 
sional trader, this book will teach you 
how to construct a Point and Figure 
Chart, how to recognize chart patterns 
how to determine buy and sell signals, 
where to place protective stop orders, how 
to forecast market trends, how to deter- 
mine the extent of a move (the “count") 
etc. It also contains a section on trading 
in Over-the-Counter Stocks, Convertible 
Bonds and Puts and Calls 


Since it was first pub- 
lished in 1947, the Chart- 
craft Method of Point and 
Figure Trading has be- 
come a recognized classic 
in the field of technical 
analysis of stocks and 
stock market trends 


64 PAGES 


OVER 100 
CHARTS 


After more than a dozen 8%" 111 
years of applying its bas- 
ic principles in the edit- 
ing of the various Chart- 
craft Advisory Services, these principles 
have now been up-dated and, where nec- 
essary, altered to meet the requirements 
of today’s Stock Market. They have also 
been expanded to include their applica- 
tion to trading in Commodity Futures. 


This is an indispensable too! for the 
trader and investor alike. Send $2.00 for 
your copy today to see how you can bene- | 
fit from this proven investment method. 

You have an unconditional 10-day return | 
privilege. Send this ad with $2.00 to 


CHARTCRAFT, inc. Dept. F-20 
(Division of Business Reports) 


One West Ave. Larchmont, N. Y. 


The Interim Technical Review 


Thorough appraisals of current & anticipated 
stock trends, stressing critical selectivity & 
careful timing efforts. Praised by professional 


& private investors & traders as a thoughtful 


moderate-cost_ service (bi-weekly: 
Hustrated with Point & Figure charts. 
Details & samples on request 
WOLFE & Co. 
Members N. Y¥. Stock Exchange 
72 Wall St.. N.Y 
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An Independent, Fully Diversified, Closed-End Investment Trust 


MADISON FUND, INC. 


FORMERLY THE PENNROAD CORPORATION 


ANNUAL REPORT 


For fiscal year ended December 31, 1960 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


1459 DELAWARE TRUST BUILDING 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Getting Your Dollars’ Worth In 


MUTUAL FUNDS? 


The only publication of its kind. FundScope 
spotlights news and items out of the ordinary 

. . digests information, provides special features, 
unusual facts and current performance data on 
232 mutual funds and investment companies .. . 
gives money-saving suggestions on how to pur- 
chase these supervised investments helps you 
get the highest income end capital ‘appreciation 
from your investment dollar. 

Discover for yourself how proven research and 
analysis can help you select the best Fund for 
your needs. Send just $2 today for a 3-months 
trial, now offered at a 60% introductory discount 
to new subscribers only. FundScope does not sell 
mutual funds. No salesman will call. 


FundScope Dept. F-1 


470 S. San Vicente Bivd. 
Los Angeles 48, Cal. 


Now ? 
Keystone Income Fund 


A Mutual Investment Fund 
in securities selected for 


CURRENT INCOME 


LATER? 
Keystone Growth Fund 


A Mutual Investment Fund 
for possible long term 
growth of capital and 


FUTURE INCOME 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY, 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus describing 
Keystone Income Fund Keystone Growth Fund 
Name 
Address 


Ty. ROWE PRICE | 
CROWTH STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 

REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 


She Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


Free booklet-prospectus describes 
The Common 
Stock Fund 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund investing for income 
and growth possibilities through 
seasoned common stocks selected 
for their quality. Mail this ad. 

Nome 


Addres 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
80 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


AHE FUNDS 


Portfolios: 
THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


Is THERE a significant difference be- 
tween a garden variety common stock 
fund and one which specifically aims 
for growth? There is, indeed. And 
the latest survey of investment com- 
pany portfolios, put out by Wall 
Street’s Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 
last month, offered a neat case in 
point as it ticked off, among others, 
the ten largest holdings in the port- 
folio of Massachusetts Investors Trust 
and the ten largest in its sister, Massa- 
chusetts Investors Growth Stock Fund. 

Cynics might be cheered by the fact 
that in both portfolios International 
Business Machines ranked No. One, 
with 7.1% of MIT’s $1.6 billion in as- 
sets and 5.4°% of MIT Growth Stock’s 
$453 million in IBM. Two other stocks 
—Texaco and Minnesota Mining— 
were in the top ten in each. 

But there resemblances ended. The 
rest of MIT’s favorites were U.S. Steel, 
Goodyear, Jersey Standard, Interna- 
tional Paper, Bethlehem Steel, Gen- 
eral Electric and General Motors. 

By comparison, MIT Growth Stock’s 
favorites, while substantial in their 
own right, had a racy sound: Philips’ 
Lamp, Avon Products, Florida Power 
& Light, Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion, Texas Instruments, Southern Co. 
and Superior Oil. 


The Industry: 
SCHOOL DAYS 


Ir THE students in Economics 9168 at 
the City College of New York will 
please pay attention, Forses will give 
them a peek at what’s in store at final 
examination time in May. 
Part I will consist of 40 multiple 
choice questions. One example: 
Most investment company share 
prices move (a) more rapidly, 
(b) more slowly, (c) at the same 
rate, as a market indicator such as 
the Dow-Jones industrial average. 
Part II will require essay-type an- 


| swers to such questions as: 


Investment companies are bene- 
ficiaries of special tax treatment 
under the Federal Internal Reve- 
nue Code because of the “con- 
duit” theory. What is this special 
status and what must an invest- 
ment company do to attain it? 
Based on experience, almost all of 

the 32 students who began C.C.N.Y.’s 
Economics 9168 last month—the only 
college course in the country exclu- 
sively devoted to investment com- 
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panies—will pass. But instructors Har- 
old S. Oberg and Richard Grant (who 
are also director and assistant direct- 
or of research, respectively, of the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies) decline any credit for it 
Says Oberg: “Half our students have 
solid backgrounds when they come in 
the door—in law, accounting or the 
fund business itself.” 

Oberg devised the course of study 
and has given it for six years at City 
College. Says he: “We attempt to get 
the students to question the industry 
on an objective basis, and give them 
the background to do so. We feel 
we're doing that.” 


Sales Promotion: 
DECISION 


THE DEBATE over the respective merits 
of voluntary vs. contractual accumula- 
tion plans is an old one in the mutual 
fund business. William G. Damroth. 
president of Templeton, Damroth 
Corp., manager of Nucleonics, Chem- 
istry, & Electronics Shares, has always 
offered both kinds. But, says Dam- 
roth, his customers greatly preferred 
contractual plans over “voluntary” 
plans. Damroth said that, depending 
on when they first signed up, as few as 
7‘, of his voluntary subscribers re- 
mained active investors, while at least 
72°, of contractually bound investors 
did so. 

On the strength of that, Damroth 
announced last month that he was 
dropping voluntary plans altogether 
for the purchase of NCE shares. 
“Plans now on the books will remain 
until closed out because of inactivity,” 
he said. “But from here on in, only 
the contractual plan will be available 
to new investors.” 


Forbes. MaArcH 1, 196! 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a 
solieitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Devonshire 
Street 
Fund, Inc. 


A mutual fund emphasizing long-term capital 
growth and income possibilities. The Fund's 
shares are issued in exchange for equivalent 
market value of securities acceptable to the 
Fund (having a market value of at least $15,000) 
without creating tax liability at time of exchange. 


For descriptive Prospectus contact your local 
securities dealer or mail the coupon below. 


(No Prospectus will be mailed to States in which 
delivery of a Prospectus would be unlawful) 


BACHE & CO. 
Founded 1879 


MEMBERS ALL LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


36 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


Please mail me a copy of the Prospectus 
on Devonshire Street Fund, Inc. 


Name 


Street 
City 
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Yours for the asking... READERS SAY © 


1960 88th CONSECUTIVE 
ANNUAL REPORT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


those for 1955-60. If only the last six 
years are taken (1955-60) for com- 


parison, the rate of growth of net earn- 
— ings as compared with 1955 averaged zero 
per cent, depreciation 8.5%, cash flow 
the 3.5% and dividends 4.5%. That is not 

Board of Directors of an h f 
Rockwell Manufacturing The total dep 
Company. A dividend of 1955-60 was $117.5 billion. This is prop- 
40¢ erly an expense item, chargeable against 
in aan stock will be cost, and if the depreciation rate is 
. on March 10, 1961 proper and realistic, the depreciation dol- 
of lars will be the amount industry needs to 
: i lete and worn out equip- 

F , o at the close of business on replace its obso 
FIDELITY | not replace the original equip 
February 1, 1961 ment with like kind, but can use the 
Secretary abandoned ones, thus maintaining a live 
business for the stockholders’ equity. 
While depreciation dollars, when spent, 
increase the level of business activity, 
; ROCKWELL they do not increase net earnings. So, if 
depreciation is the cost of keeping alive, 
stockholders should expect no return 
from the reinvested depreciation funds, 
but should instead expect a return from 
the net earnings which are not passed 
on to stockholders as dividends. 

—W.H. Kalser 


' Please send your 1960 ANNUAL REPORT. 


NAME 


Wilmington, Del. 
Mutual Funds and Investors 


Sir: Frankly, I fail to see why you 
include a section on mutual funds in 
your magazine. You claim to be unbiased 
in your observations and comments, but 

—— — your snide remarks and unsubtle pot- 
== ss P shots at a fine industry are contrary to 
| 


| your profession. 

Saying that patient investors were 
cashing in “for whatever reason they 
got into mutual funds in the first place” 
seems to be sour grapes. And referring to 
“so diverse a group as mutual funders” 


DIVIDEND NOTICE simply shows that they are as human 


in their judgments as any other group 
Regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on the Preferred of professionals. I'm sure you'll agree 


Stock and regular quarterly dividend of $.55 per share on the that professionals outside the mutual 
outstanding Common Stock of P. Lorillard Company have been fund industry had just as many divergent 
declared payable April 1, 1961, to stockholders of record ot the opinions for 1960, so why don’t you give 
close of business March 3, 1961. Checks will be mailed. credit where it is due? 


—Marvin S. F 
G. O. DAVIES, Treasurer Colonia, NJ. 


New York, February 15, 1961 


Sir: How wrong can you be? Investors 
= _ alli of, 
Frost With The Frost — Threagh Levillard Research 
Cigarettes mutual funds. Salesmen talk them into 
OLD GOLD STRAIGHTS KENT NEWPORT SPRING it, and the innocent or ignorant public 
Reeular Regular King Size King Size is at their mercy. How do you account 
King Size King Size Crush-Proof Box for the fact that the very same member 
OLD GOLD FILTERS Crush-Proof Box EMBASSY firms are happy to operate on a gross 
King Size King Size of approximately 14%% to 34% commis- 
Smoking Little Chewing Turkish sion on listed securities, but feel that 
Tobaccos Cigars Tobaccos Cigarettes 6% to 9% is absolutely necessary for 
BRIGGS BETWEEN BEECH-NUT MURAD them in order to sell mutual funds? 
UNION LEADER THE ACTS BAGPIPE HELMAR —JosePH BLUMENTHAL 
FRIENDS HAVANA Newton Center, Mass. 
INDIA HOUSE MADISON BLOSSOM 


Institutions and the Market 


Sir: I cannot support your inference 
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(Side Lines, Forses, Jan. 15) that institu- 
tions do not exert a controlling influence 
on the stock market. The period under 
discussion, during which 7.5 million 


shares, or 246% of the total trading | 


volume, was executed by institutions, 
seems to portray large enough volume to 
have a decided influence. 

If the 3.9 million purchases and the 
3.6 million sales were realized in the 
same corporate issues, sales would al- 
most cancel purchases, and the institu- 
tions’ effect would be negligible. If, as 
is generally the case, the purchases and 
sales were consummated in different in- 
dustry groups, the net results would be 
to raise the price of certain issues and 
deflate the price of others. Is this not 
influential? 


—Raymonp P. Gira 
Palisades Park, N.J. 


Trading by institutions certainly has 
decided influence. The question, how- 
ever, is: Does it have controlling influ- 
ence? This Forses does not believe—Ep. 


Canucks and Food 


Sir: Fie on your research staff! To 
say that General Foods “began produc- 
tion in Canada” during fiscal 1960 (“Horn 
of Plenty,” Forses, Jan. 1) puts you 50 
years behind the times. The roots of 
General Foods in Canada go back to 
1909 when the Canadian Postum Co. 
opened a plant in Windsor, Ontario. 
Other precursors of General Foods soon 
followed: Walter Baker’s Chocolate 
(1911), Douglas Pectin (1919) and Jell-O 
(1925). General Foods, Ltd., of Toronto 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of General 
Foods Corp. and was formed as a selling 
organization in 1929. 

—R.R. McIntosH 
Toronto, Ont. 


Grumman: Planes and Canoes 


Sir: It may be a shock, but I must tell 
you that there are some who let one 
week after another slip by with hardly 
a thought of buying an airplane. Per- 
haps it isn’t a major item of Grumman 
enterprises, but for those of us who get 
solace from the lakes and rivers of this 
land, it is the Grumman canoe—rugged 
but light, easily portaged and unsink- 
able—that we associate most readily 
with the name of Grumman. 

—J.B. McKee ArTHUR 
New York, N.Y. 


“The Corporation” Abroad 
Sir: In your article, “The Corporation,” 


(Forses, Feb. 1) there is no discussion 
of U.S. Steel's overseas operations. Has 


that been omitted or doesn’t US. Steel | 


operate overseas? 


—D.C. Hay | 


Clinton, Ohio 


U.S. Steel does export steel products 
to overseas customers, as does many an- 
other steel producer. However, the com- 
pany has no steelmaking or finishing 
plants abroad, its overseas assets consist- 
ing almost entirely of iron ore deposits 
—Eb. 
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Financial World Selects 


Candidates for “Splits” in'61 


AW Whether 1961 will match the recent pace of stock splits or not, a sub- 

stantial number of prospects for splits and large stock dividends 
some of them in rather unexpected quarters—do exist and their hold- 

ha/ ers can benefit handsomely. FINANCIAL WORLD selects the most likel\ 
among the prospects. Don’t miss this typical FW “Study for Profits.” 
Your copy will be sent by return mail, immediately upon receipt of 
your subscription order. 


AW Just $20 a year is all it costs to join some 65,000 in- 
vestors who have learned to depend—come what may 
—on the facts and guidance they get from FINANCIAL 

AW WoRLD and its Added Services for the margin of 
safety and profits they want for their investments. 


WwW That’s because FINANCIAL WORLD is focused on bring- 
ing you Sound Stock Values, providing continuous 
direction on hundreds of issues. You also get detailed 
reports on selected securities . . . company and in- 
dustry surveys showing comparative stock merits... 

hw market outlook ... developing trends . . . supervised 
groups of issues for every investment goal . . . special 
stock studies for action now ... everything you need 

A to make the best possible decisions regarding your 
securities in any kind of market. 


FW Your $20 Brings You... 


52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD— 


America’s Pioneer Investment Weekly 
(Cost at newsstands, $26) 


Plus these ADDED SERVICES at no added cost: 


EACH MONTH for 12 months a supplement of INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS of up to 1,800 listed st ocks, detailed digests of prices, 
earnings, dividends—plus our own RatTINGs of investment value 
(Similar guides cost up to $24 a year.) 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH'' MANUAL-—320-page indexed review giv- 
ing 55,000 pertinent facts that highlight the good and bad points of 
2,000 companies and their securities. A ready reference of indis- 


pensable value. (Thousands sold separately at $5.) 
ADVICE-BY-MAIL as often as once a week for 52 weeks—our best 
opinion on whether to buy, sell, hold any stock you are about 
that interests you at the particular time. (Not availab 


e alone at 
any price.) 
hl YOU RISK NOTHING— 1: this sounds 


like $20 that will increase your income, im- 
hn prove your portfolio and assure investment 


success .. just return the coupon with 


your check. (A 6-montkhs’ trial offer also in- 
cludes the bonus and ali the above services 
jor only $12.) Check your preference. Either offer carries an ab- 
solute money-back guarantee if not satisfied in 30 days. 


BONUS IF YOU ACT NOW 


You will receive as a gift, our 1949-1960 Stock Record Book, to be 

ublished mid-March. (Retail price $1.95.) Nowhere else can you 
End more quickly or more easily the 12-year per-share perform- 
ance of all big board stocks: Price range; Dividends; Stock splits; 
Earnings (1960 earnings as available up to publication). The book 
also gives the 12-year Record of the leading Mutual Funds. Use this 
indispensable Record Book before you buy, sell, hold any stock 
Get it FREE by entering your subscription order today 


Dept. FB-31, 17 Battery Place 
New York 4, N. Y. 

For payment enclosed send me a Fret 
Copy of your “12-Year Stock Record 


Book” and enter my order for the 
following: 


™ Factograph” Manual, and Advice-by-Mail service—all for $20. 
OC 6 months of Financrat Wor tp, including all the above—for $12. 


Name _ 


Address 


City__ Zone State 


1 year of FINANCIAL Worn, including ‘Independent Appraisals,”’ “Stock 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 
The Board ot Directors has 
authorized the payment ot 


the tollowing quarterly divi 


lends 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 207 


65 cents per share 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 56 

27 cents per share 


The above dividends are 
payable March 31, 1961, to 
stockholders ot record March 
5.¢ hecks itled from 
the office m Le 
March 31 


will he 


m pany ‘ 


Ange le 


P. HALE, Treasurer 


February 16, 1961 


CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a first-quarter dividend of 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share 
on the capital stock of this Cor- 
poration, payable March 10, 1961 
to stockholders of record February 
20, 1961. 

M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


February 1, 1961 


‘PHELPS DODGE | 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share for the first quarter of 
1961 has been declared on the common 
stock, payable March 10, 1961 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 24, 1961. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A. Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 
E. JEANNERET, 


Secretary and Treasure; 


LURIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


Great Britain which was important 
because the United Kingdom probably 
accounts for close to half of volume. 
Also, a scarcity of livestock adversely 
affected canned meat volume, most of 
which is in the United States. This 
condition will have been corrected by 
mid-1961. Basically, International 
Packers is a speculation on the world- 
wide trend to a higher standard of 
living where meat is the status symbol. 

Minerals & Chemicals-Philipp Corp.. 
around 23, is another “comfortable” 
stock where the direction is right. Last 
year’s merger with the Philipp com- 
panies not only increased earnings 
and added to working capital, but 
gave a company which had been suc- 
cessful in international metal trading 
an opportunity to develop its indus- 
trial aspect. It also gave the “old” 
Minerals & Chemicals company an op- 
portunity to reach out in foreign mar- 
kets. In other words, the merger 
changed the complexion of both com- 
panies—and increased the potential. 
Last year’s earnings were about $1.75 
per share vs. $1.63 pro torma in 1959. 

When Singer Mfg. was discussed 
some weeks ago (Forses, Jan. 15, p. 
46), I made the points that 1960 earn- 
ings were in the area of $4.25 to $4.50 
per share, as compared with an oper- 
ating profit of $3.47 in 1959. This was 
an excellent showing, bearing in mind 
that household sewing machine sales 
follow the appliance cycle and last 
year was a poor year for the appli- 
ance industry as a whole. In my opin- 
ion, 1961 should be an even bette 
year inasmuch as: 1) I understand 
that Singer’s share of the sewing ma- 
chine market increased last year. 2) 
There are strong signs that foreign 
business will continue to gain in 1961. 
Of 1960’s consolidated sales of about 
$525 million (vs. $496 million in 1959), 
some $238 million was in the U.S. and 
$287 million in the foreign markets. 

In a sense, Singer’s world-wide ac- 
tivities makes the stock an indirect 
speculation on the Administration's 
efforts to improve our relations with 
the rest of the world. While an am- 
bitious capital spending program prob- 
ably is a deterrent to any immediate 


| change in the $2.60 dividend rate, an 


increase is possible late in the year if 
1961 lives up to its present promise. 

Incidentally, apropos of my earlier 
thoughts, there are growing signs that, 
with money easier, the residential 
building industry will have a better 
year in 1961. Moreover, it’s worth 
noting that an upturn in defense 
spending was on its way even before 
President Kennedy’s order to boost 
spending commitments. 


Florida... Magic 
vacationland 
every month 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1-3100 ¢ MIAMI, FLORIDA 


A quarterly dividend of 25c 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable March 21st, 
1961 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
February 24th, 1961. 


ROBERT H. FITE 
President 


Florida. . . Unexcelled 
Climate for Business and Industry! 


STEEL 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 124 
A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 
share, declared Jan. 27, 1961, is pay- 
able Mar. 15, 1961 to holders of record 
at the close of business Mar. 1, 1961. 
R. A. YODER 
Vice President—Finance 


TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 
COMPANY 


158th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
10,020,000 shares of the Company's 
capital stock outstanding and entitled 
to receive dividends, payable March 15, 
1961, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 27, 1961. 


HAROLD KLINE, 
Secretary 
y 
= inc lead & smelting co. 
Fist Cash Dividend On Common stock 
The Board of 
Lead and Smelting Company on February 
1961 declared a dividend of 12% 
the Common stock of the corporation, 
n March 3, 1961. 
Ww. 


of business 
Mattuews, JIr., 


Vice Presider nd Treasures 


Directors of American Zinc. 
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GOODWIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


cals, and coal-based chemicals. In- 
creased sales and earnings will un- 
doubtedly be forthcoming from the 
new lines in due time. Price range 
since 1959, 45-26; recent price, 34; 
indicated dividend, $1.40. Ought to 
be a very attractive speculation. 

United Carbon Co. “bucked” the 
market for most of the second half of 
last year and appears to be headed a 
good deal higher. Its recent price of 
68 compares with a high of 88 reached 
in 1959 and a low of 54 in 1960. United 
is a leading producer of carbon black. 
However, the prime source of earnings 
is the company’s substantial holdings 
of oil and natural gas which were re- 
cently estimated at around $65 per 
share. New management is expanding 
the company’s position in these fields, 
which presumably will benefit future 
earnings. Sales and earnings in re- 
cent years have averaged around $60 
million and $5 per share, respective- 
ly. Indicated dividend, $2 plus 3°. in 
stock. Capitalization, $5.3 million in 
funded debt and 1,273,670 shares of 
common stock. 


SCHULZ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


ence, a substantial uptrend could be 
expected. The fluctuations under 40 
(columns 7-9) constitute the “head,” 
in this case pointing down. The price 
reversal between columns 5, 6 and 7 
make the “left shoulder,” and a 
“right shoulder” now seems to be 
taking shape to the right of column 
9. The h-&-s description can also be 
applied to the 1958-59 top (above 59- 
60), where the formation appears 
right side up. 

Although non-technicians like to 
ridicule the descriptive phrase, there 
is nothing unrealistic about a head- 
and-shoulders top or bottom. To ap- 
preciate this you must simply realize 
that it consists of three trading-range 
phases. The left shoulder in the cur- 
rently unfolding base is a trading 
range in the lower 40s, where a good 
deal of stock was bought by people 
who are now glad to “get out even.” 
This supply needs to be absorbed on 
the way up, in the right shoulder. 
There is now presumably supply, too, 
from traders who bought stock in the 
lower price range of the head (under 
40), quite possibly acquiring it from 
others who bought in the left shoulder 
and then sold under the psychological 
pressure of a very weak general mar- 
ket, perhaps with the added excuse 
of taking a useful year-end tax loss. 
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We have committed the Golden 
Rule to memory. Let us now commit 
it to life. —Epwin MARKHAM. 


Everything that exceeds the bounds 
of moderation has an unstable foun- 
dation. —SENECA. 


Real life is, to most men, a long 
second-best, a perpetual compromise 
between the ideal and the possible; 
but the world of pure reason knows 
no compromise, no practical limita- 
tions, no barrier to the creative ac- 
tivity. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Pleasing ware is half sold. 
—GeorGE HERBERT. 


The man who is afraid of asking is 
ashamed of learning. 
DANISH PROVERB. 


Increased wages, higher pensions, 
more unemployment insurance, all 
are of no avail if the purchasing pow- 
er of money falls faster. 

Bernarp M. Barucu. 

Originality is simply a pair of fresh 
eves. T. W. HiccInson. 


If men could learn from history, 
what lessons it might teach us! But 
passion and party blind our eyes, and 
the light which experience gives us is 
a lantern on the stern which shines 
only on the waves behind us. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Despite whatever agreement there 
may be between some of us, let us 
never forget that we are all working 
wholeheartedly and humbly for the 
same goal—a country of peace, abun- 
dance and prosperity—for all of our 
people of all races, of all groups— 
whoever they may be, wherever they 
may live. -CHESTER BowLEs. 


Apology is only egotism wrong side 
out. Nine times out of ten, the first 
thing a man’s companion knows of 
his shortcomings is from his apology. 

“OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Get your facts first, and then you 
can distort them as much as you 
please. Mark Twain. 


Individuals may form communities, 
but it is institutions alone that 
create a nation 


can 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


I decline to accept the end of man. 
I believe that man will not merely 
endure; he will prevail. He is im- 
mortal, not because he alone among 
creatures has an inexhaustible voice, 
but because he has a soul, a spirit ca- 
pable of compassion and sacrifice and 
endurance. —WILLIAM FAULKNER. 


I often think no man is worth his 
salt until he has lost and won battles 
for a principle. JOHN Marsu. 


Cynics are only happy in making 
the world as barren to others as they 
have made it for themselves. 

—GEorGE MEREDITH. 


B. C, FORBES 


Think not of yourself as “the 
architect of your career,” but 
as the sculptor. Expect to have 
to do a lot of hard hammering 
and chiseling and scraping and 
polishing. 


He who establishes his argument 
by noise and command, shows that 
his reason is weak. 

—MIcHEL DE MONTAIGNE. 

No man has a good enough memory 
to make a successful liar. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Men should bear with each other. 
There lives not the man who may not 
be cut up, aye, lashed to pieces, on his 
weakest side. —JOHN 


Persecution is the first law of so- 
ciety because it is always easier to 
suppress criticism than to meet it. 

—Howarp Mumrorp 


They who are of the opinion that 
Money will do everything, may very 
well be suspected to do everything 
for Money. —GEORGE SAVILE. 


It is worth a thousand pounds a 
year to have the habit of looking on 
the bright side of things. 

-SAMUEL JOHNSON 


The meaning of history is never 
apparent to those who make it; a 
leader in any age or generation is no 
more than a man who sees somewhat 
beyond the end of his nose. 

—THOMAS SUGRUE. 


A man is not idle because he is ab- 
sorbed in thought. There is a visible 
labor and there is an invisible labor. 

—Victor Huco. 


All men judge the acts of others by 
what they would have done them- 
selves. 

—D1onysius OF HALICARNASSUS. 


Every individual has a place to fill 
in the world, and is important in some 
respect, whether he chooses to be so 
or not. —NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The man who can put himself in 
the place of other men, who can un- 
derstand the workings of their minds, 
need never worry about what the fu- 
ture has in store for him. 

—Owen D. Younc. 


Before I got married I had six 
theories about bringing up children: 
now I have six children. and no 
theories. —Lorp RocHESTER. 


Agreement makes us soft and com- 
placent: disagreement brings out ou) 
strength. Our real enemies are the 
people who make us feel so good that 
we are slowly, but inexorably, pulled 
down into the quicksand of smugness 
and self-satisfaction. 

—Sypney J. Harris 


There are two kinds of failures. The 
man who will do nothing he is told. 
and the man who will do nothing else. 

—Dr. PerLtE THOMPSON. 


Old age isn’t so bad when you con- 
sider the alternative. 
—Mauvrice CHEVALIER 


Apathy can only be overcome by 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can only 
be aroused by two things: first, an 
ideal which takes the imagination by 
storm, and, second, a definite intelli- 
gible plan for carrying that ideal into 
practice. —ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts 
available in a 537-page book. Regu- 
lar edition $5. 


A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. Robert 
ford, Gary, Ind. What's 
vorite text? is pre 
sented to senders of texts used 


I am the vine, ye are the branches: He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
Bur bringeth forth much fruit: for without me 
ye can do nothing. 


—JOHN 15:5 
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OUT OF THE LABORATORY 


Manned space missions of extended flight duration must have a 
large, continuous, long lasting and reliable source of electrical power. Only a nuclear reactor heat source 
is compatible with these requirements to provide power for propulsion and to operate 
all equipment aboard the spacecraft. Advanced nuclear energy conversion systems 
are now being developed by Garrett’s AiResearch divisions to meet these new power 
requirements... another vital contribution by Garrett to man’s conquest of space. 


* Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


THE CORPO 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS ANGELES 45. CALIFORNIA® PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRSUPPLY-AERO ENGINEERING @ AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE © GARRETT SUPPLY @ AIR CRUISERS 


AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL @ GARRETT MANUFACTURING LIMITED © MARWEDEL @ GARRETT INTERNATIONAL S A @ GARRETT (JAPAN) LIMITED 
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To meet the challenge of aluminum in the container market, 
a new, lighter weight tin can was needed—a can made from 
steel rolled nearly as thin as the paper you are reading. 
This posed a major problem for the steel industry: rolling 
tinplate so thin is a super-precision job. To meet this require- 
ment, Waterbury-Farrel—a Textron company—adapted its 
famous Sendzimir Mill used for precision cold-rolling of 
Stainless steel, aluminum, and other non-ferrous metals. 
The result is the heavy duty mill shown above. Its cluster 
of rolls transmits tremendous pressure to two work rolls 
which are no bigger around than kitchen rolling pins. They 


A NEW WAY TO MAKE 
TIN CANS WEIGH LESS 


squeeze the tinplate to the exact paper thickness required, 
and provide extremely accurate control of flatness and finish 
at high speed. This latest advance in steel production tech- 
niques is just one of the hundreds of solid achievements 
which keep coming from Textron—a group of growing com- 
panies with products that lead their fields. g Textron product 
groups: Automotive 18% of 

total sales, Consumer 22%, 

Defense 22%, Industrial 21%, ext ro n 
Textiles 17%. Textron Inc., 

Providence, Rhode Island. 
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